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WE trust that, at the end of seven hundred and 


sixty-three weekly sheets, containing the com- 
pass of about two hundred and fifty 8vo. vols., 
we need not profess our love for the literary 
efforts, our regard for the scientific progress, or 
our ardent desire for the general improvement 
of our country. Every idea suggested, every 
opinion given, every syllable printed, in the 
Literary Gazette, has had no other view but 
to encourage the labours in these various paths, 
,and to advance the people of England in re- 
finement and intelligence. In taking this high 
and lofty line, with such means and abilities 
as we » we have considered it not only 
below, but inconsistent with, our aim to nibble 
at every petty error or offence which might be 
detected by a microscopic eye, and a deter- 
mination to pry for faults, rather than to look 
for beauties; to impute unworthiness, rather 
than to acknowledge excellence; to carp at, 
rather than to praise, aught done by our living 
or recently dead contemporaries ; and we have 
accordingly acted on the opposite principle, that 
even apparent mediocrity may be seanahed 
into estimable worth ; and that to be a little 
blind to early indiscretions, can do no injury 


to the sterling interests which it was our object a 


to strengthen and promote. 

We know full well how easy it is to find 
fault, and how delightful tov, to weak and ill- 
constructed minds, is the pleasure of picking 
out little holes. We know full well, that to 
attract an ephemeral notoriety, abuse and per- 
sonality are engines more effectual than good 
offices and kindly expressions. We know full 
well that impertinence is often allowed to pass 
current for cleverness; and that to impose 
updn many, it is a common and successful trick 
to proclaim the facilities of slander and prosti- 
tutions of censure to be impartiality and inde- 
pendence. We know full well that all this is 
in the power of the most contemptible igno- 
rance; while to be simply judicious and just, 
1s without the ¢clat of folly, and at the: same 
ume surrounded by difficulties. ; 

Having the different paths before us, we 
have preferred the least clamorous, but, if we 
may judge by the sure test of public approba- 
tion, the most respectable, prosperous, and per- 
manent ; and we hope we shall be judged. by 
this averment of our motives and chosen course, 
When we proceed to denounce our utter ab- 

al and detestation of the publication 
This No., the only one we have seen—at 
at, for pions while—of the Phrenological 
oan out with a letter to the conductors 
the periodical press (for that reason, we 
fesume, sent to us), calling upon them to ad- 


” 


We will not argue the 


excite a spirit of useful inquiry. View insects in a mi- 
croscope, make drawings of such as are extraordinary, 
and then restore to them their liberty; or, if you want to 
ascertain their habits, confine them in pairs or families, 
with strict attention to their appetites 
tion, till your curiosity is satisfied : alw; 
that your own mortal remains will in 
first revivified in the insect or reptile state gf existence ; 
and do as you would be done by. But to roast them to 
death in a pill-box, or pin them through the body to a 
board till they die of 
credible, at this enlig' 
cermen are punished for unnecessary cruelty to oxen and 
horses, that men of science! ladies of the order blue! 
should be found so inhumanl 
stupid—(stupid as beasts, if they are unconscious of the 
torture they inflict)—as to torture to death the objects of 
their darling pursuit. Is there no second Lord Erskine, 
no Mr. Marti 
if not punishment, upon t 
dissectors i 
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nature against it and its atrocious professors ? 





inserting it than now.—Ed. 


** The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 


making, towards perfection,” how was I astonished and 
horrified on reading in a periodical publication, under 
the title ‘* Spirit of Discovery,” the following recipe for 
killing insects for preservation in cabinets:—** Enclose 
the insect in a paper, or thin wooden box (a pill-box, for 
instance), and expose it for one or two seconds to heat, 
near the fire: the heat immediately kills insects the most 
tenacious of life. This process does not alter the most 
elicate colours; but if the heat be continued too long, 
the wings and other parts of the body begin to wrinkle.” 
Is this discovery one of the blessed fruits of the march of 
intellect? In describing locusts, we are told that the 
Bedouins of Egypt roast them alive, and devour them 
with the utmost voracity. The Bedouins of the desert 
have, then, made as much progress in the intellectual art 
of killing insects, as the scientific entomologist of Eng- 
land !—unless we make some allowance for the voracity 
with which they devour them, which philosophers may 
rhaps attribute to instinct. But what is the motive, 
instinctive or intellectual, that induces our refined and 
sensitive dandies and (forgive the term) dandiesses to 
inflict such infernal cruelty upon the most harmless and 
helpless of God’s creatures? Is it any thing more or less 
than the vanity of having a scientific, a fashionable, and 
withal a very cheap pursuit? That the insect world is 
well deserving the attention and admiration of the larger 
worm that arrogates to itself the title of ** lord of the 
creation,” I am most willing to allow—I am even of opi- 
nion that the study of natural history in all its branches 
is one of the most useful, moral, and entertaining, for 
children of all ages;— but collecting specimens is not 
study—let them be taught to study living nature. It is 
the wonderful adaptation of the powers, instincts, and 
habits, of the living world, that fills the mind with deep 
reflection, and lifts it from the creature to the Creator, 
that may teach us lessons of wholesome humility, and 


d_accommoda- 
bear in mind 
probability be 


rea or hunger!—good God! is it 
tened period, when butchers and 


cruel, or so un-humanly 


artin, whose uence might call down shame, 


roasters of live insects, and 





{westion, or animedvert upon the absurd lengths | fi 


fall on the ground 


of living animals? “ Not a sparrow 
wi God.” 


to which the apostles of phreriology, as a science, 
carry their dogmata; but we will at once go to 
the fourth paper, that which has provoked our 
indignation, and ask if the detail of such abo- 
minable cruelties, under the name of experi- 
ments, instead of procuring allies to the cause 
of phrenology, is not sufficient to revolt human 


The paper is entitled “ Bouillaud’s experi. 
ments to discover the functions of the brain, 
concluded ;” and so cold-blooded a narrative of 
barbarities, perpetrated on a worthless plea, it 
never has been our painful duty to peruse. We 
doubt that man has a right to inflict such tor- 
tures on the animal creation, under any pretext 
whatever ;* and we stretched the principle to 
the utmost when we only slightly reprehended 
the publication of M. Magendie’s experiments, 


* The following, from a correspondent, has lain by us 
for some time: we cannot take a better opportunity for 


Stunned and sickened with the eternal repetition of 
‘* the wonderful march that intellect has made, and is 


1831. PRICE 8d. 


justified as they were upon the ground that by 
them the alleviation and cure of the severest 
maladies which afflict mankind would be facili. 
tated. Even then and in that case the general 
voice of the community condemned the un- 
guarded promulgation, not confined to medical 
men, but addressed to all classes of readers, of 
experiments necessarily so repugnant to the 
feelings, and so evidently calculated to blunt, 
if not to destroy, the best sympathies of hu- 
manity. But if those experiments, and especi- 
ally their minute publicity, were hardly defen. 
sible, when so important a good was aimed at, 
what shall we say of these phrenological butch- 
eries for the sake of gratifying a foolish curi- 
osity respecting the functions of peculiar por- 
tions of the brain ? 

*¢ The 16th experiment,” we are told, “ con- 
sisted in the entire removal of the cerebral lobes 
from one pigeon, the removal of the cortical 
substance from the convex surface of the brain 
of a second, and the removal of the anterior 

part of the central hemispheres of a third. In 

the first the operation was performed gradu- 
ally, one lobe being first removed. In this 
stage it preserved all its intelligence; not re- 
cognising objects, however, when presented to 
the eye on the side opposite to that of the 
destroyed lobe. After partially removing the 
other lode, it walked about, extending its wings, 
but without any design—both being completely 
removed, it remained motionless. It continued 
in the attitude of sleep, and made no rational 
movement; but when disturbed, as by placing 
it in an inconvenient position, it made automa. 
tic efforts to disengage itself and resume its 
ordinary attitude. It did not digest, and fre- 
quently attempted to-vomit; it perfectly regu- 
lated the various motions of which the act of 
vomiting consists; it displays no intelligence ; 
it opens its eyes and shakes itself when dis- 
turbed ; it neither eats nor drinks. On exa- 
mining the head after death, it was found that 
the whole of the cerebral lobes, with the excep. 
tion of a thin shred, had been subtracted. It 
is evident that this pigeon had lost, with the 
cerebral lobes, the faculty of recognising exter- 
nal objects and the other intellectual powers 
which originate in this knowledge; that it at 
the same time performed many simple and 
compound motions which do not depend on any 
such knowledge, and displaying no determined 
end or motive. We ought, consequently, to 
conclude, that the brain is’ the seat of the dif- 
ferent intellectual powers ‘concerned in the 
knowledge of external objects, and that from it 
emanate those acts of volition necessary to the 
gratification of those wants and desires which 

are excited by these objects.” 

Again :— 

“ Experiment XVII.—A hen was deprived 

of the anterior part of the brain. The pheno- 

mena exhibited were precisely the same as in 

former instances, with the following more strik- 

ing. particulars—it did not recognise another 

hen, formerly its companion, nor follow it as 






shat | before the operation; it frequently lost its 





equilibrium, and fell from its perch ; it walked, 
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but without object, and destitute of its former 
cunning ; it did not avoid those who approached 
to seize%t, although it cried and reugged when 
seized 3 it fled when it was struck ; it did not 
follow the flock of fowls to. which it belonged, 
and when ee by Pr pcre per Fe a 
comprehend. the signs of anger she displayed, 
but’neither fled nor defended itself; it sought 
for corners, and tried to escape by every open- 
ing that offered, On one occasion it rain 
violently ; it sought shelter, and when it found 
a place where the rain did not reach it, it re- 
mained there; but it was accident and not 
intellect that conducted it—it did not, a priori, 
know that this place ny Mac ig <x hsb 
ing there it frequen where the 
ry fell in lommen. What proves that it did 
not distinguish between external objects is, 
that entering the ‘kitchen, it approached the 
fire, advanced upon the hot irons, and did not 
retire until severely burnt. It continually tra- 
versed the same space, following closely the 
cirenit of the walls of the court, sometimes 
running as if deranged, stopping, again begin- 
ning to run, but without any other cause or 
motive than the instinct of moving and change 
of place. When pursued, or struck with a 
handkerchief, it fled, but no longer avoided 
what, might obstruct its progress. Placed on a 
table, it advances to the edge, stops, retires, 
returns, and at last descends, rather by a kind 
of fall than a true leap. It seems, from these 
facts, that it. preserved some feeble knowledge 
of distances, the height of objects, &c, But, 
at the same time, it did not recognise external 
objects; we might have exposed it to various 
dangers without alarming it: it would not have 
felt dismay if placed beside a fox. It died in 
consequence of another experiment.” 
Shocking as were the seventeen mutilations 
of wretched birds, &c. of which we have quoted 
these two ne pom hsp avipir® 4 
been to see poor . ms ens with 
their brains out, a ag , and their 
helpless wings exten: rying to 
voinit for. relief to.an agony, the seat of which 
vaeseetacte pacwsatpe rere. 
. from persecu! in 
Sacbandig ee this. must have been, it 
was mercy and 
» Experiment XV III.—-March 8th, I forced a 
thick gimlet into each of the anterior lobes of 
the’ brain of a young dog, about two months 
old, and very intelligent. In withdrawing the 
instrument I carried with it, on one side, a 
small portion of cerebral substance ; this gave 
rise to considerable hemorrhage. The animal 
walked immediately after the experiment, but 
soon lay down as ifto sleep. At the end of an 
hour it ate and walked.—9th, It eats, walks, 
and even plays with another dog.—10th, I 
forced a burning iron into each anterior lobe, 
and removed a small portion of cerebral sub, 
stance that lay adjoining the openings made in 
the cranium: thé animal remained for a mo- 
ment as if dead, but soon roused itself and ut- 
tered plaintive cries: its head turns to one 
side, and retains that position as if spasmodi- 
cally ; there su¢ceeded a comatose | 7» AC 
companied by plaintive cries.—11th, Respira- 
tion stertorous ; a gangrenous smell 
from the wounds, from which a portion of cere- 
bral substance has.escaped : the head is turned 


orcibly to the right, and returns mechanically 


f 
to this position when displaced: the animal 


cannot hold itself up: placed on its back it 
but in vain attempts to 
yesterday, is still in 


& comatose state, and ‘gives no sign of intelll- 


struggles with its f 
get up: it cries less 


when irritated, when I, for example, pour chlo- 
ride of soda on its head to clean the wounds: 
it is very sensible of the smell of this liquid, 
and in some degree resists its effects by strong 
expirations and sneezing.—13th, the respira- 
tion is more and more laborious ; it resembles 
that of an animal affected with peripneumony. 
Tt shakes its head when water is poured on it, 
tries to rise, but cannot; all its motions seem 
ed | automatic, independent of all intellect and re- 
flection: it barks occasion 
‘plunged 
we attempt to raise it, its legs cross each other, 
and cannot support it, the left appears most. 
feeble; n 
draws them back, and expresses its pain by 
‘cries more or less ‘acute according to the’vio- 
lence of the injury. It recognises’ no‘object, 
not even its aliments : it sees, notwithstanding, 
and hears, and even appears to turn its head 
mechanically towards the person who calls it : 
it swallows milk when poured into its throat, 
but never seeks to drink spontaneously. 
piece of flesh being placed in its rriouth, it made 
some attempts at mastication, but soon discon-|the contrary, wtters cries which nothing can 
tinued these, and retained the meat betwen its 
teeth, without attempting to swallow it.—15th, 
The head is more movable, less inclined to the 
right: it cannot walk nor stand : respiration 
very laborious: it exhibited no power of recog- 
nising external objects; cried or groaned con- 
tinually, and died in the evening.” 


barbarian who could, during a whole week, ||} 
‘thus inflict unendurable torments upon an ani- 


as a monster, 





» although still 


fn the’ same’ coma state.—1 4th, If 


eless, on pinching them; it 


We declare before Heaven, that we think the 


mal, and calmly count its writhings and ago- 

nies, deserves to be put out of the pale of society 

Hamlet says, “ Hang up philo- 

sophy:’’ we say, “ Hang up philosophers who 

dare commit''such outrages as these.” The 

pete trial was equally horrid, and prolonged 
. E 


88 cruelty it was ever our misfortune to 
“On the morning of the 28th of June, J 
trangfived the anterior part of the brain’ of a 
ing dog, which possessed the reprtation ‘of 

lively, docile, and intelliyent': the instru 


y in an obliqué’ direc: 


t, 
left side, inclined shi 
Immediately 


tion upwards and backwards. 
after the opera’ 
fell, and could not raise itself. It continued to 
hear and see: at the end, however, of some 
minutes it presented all the symptoms of cere. 
bral comfipression, arising very probably from 
the internal hemorr! produced by the ope- 
ration.—June 29, 30, July 1, 2. Is plunged in 
a profound lethargy: it sometimes cries and 
shakes its limbs: if placed in a constrained pos- 
ture, it relieves itself by automatic and instinc- 
tive movements: water is poured down its 
throat, and it eats a little softened ‘bread: its 
eyes are inflamed and suppurate. — 3d. The 
comatose sleep continues: if we irritate with 
the view of awaking it, it cries, and attempts to 
bite the objects with which it is touched. It 
was made to take 50 grains of camphor (it had 
previously taken 20); almost immediately after, 
it raised ttself for the first time, and walked, but 
very unsteadily: it sometimes gets up on its 
hind legs, but falls on its back ; at other times 
it bends its head, supports itself upon it, and 
throws a sort of somerset; it then lies down 
and sleeps. — 4th. It walks, and begins to eat: 
its walk is still, however, s ing, disor- 
dered, and without design. e repeated the 


wild : 
it staggers as if drunk, and with difficulty avoids 
objects placed before it: it carries its 
so as almost to touch the ground. It, how. 
ever, still hears when called on, and.even wags 
its tail when caressed. . The sense of smell re. 
mains perfect, and it licks its food before eating 
it. Its eyes are still covered with pus: when 
touched briskly, it cries, and turns to bite. 
6th and 7th. 
and runs to and fro, as if it were insane ; licks 
every object, and does not appear to recognise 
any by means of vision: iis walk is. somewhat 
ridiculous ; it raises its fore feet too high. It 
does not know how to mount a staircase, and 
if it‘leaps up a few steps, will very ill regulate 
its’ movements ; it experiences the same diffi- 
culty in descending. It with difficulty avoids 
obstacles placed before it; sometimes attempts 
topass through 
hits body,:and, when placed in such a dilemma, 
it extricates itself mechanically and awkwardly. 
A| When menaced, it crouches as if to implore 
mercy, but does not in consequence obey. It, on 


sixteen days. We quote on, marking appeared 
- lis some of the most obnoxious points of} of stupidity was; remark 
were not. aware of the operation which had 

been performed, and strangers to physiological 
observations. It was easily ala’ 
menuces were succeeded: by blows, in place of 
lying or acting so'as to avoid them, it merely 
tay down in a-supplicating posture, and cried. 
ment, in making its way from the right to'the|'It did: not caress us on: our return; although 
absent for many days. 













its legs embarrass each other and cross: 





head low, 


set it at liberty; ét goes, comes, 


holes much too small to admit 


repress, similar to those of a young uneducated 
dog, whose intellect is undeveloped. It eats 
with great voracity, and is in good health. I 
watched it attentively for the remainder of this 
and for the first fifteen days of the succeeding 
month. It enjoyed the perfect use of its exter- 
nal senses. By a kind of instinct of imitation 
it walked when it saw any one else walk, fol- 


owing the individual wherever he went. Its 


want of docility was remarkable: when called, 
it did not come, but Jay down and wagged its 
tail with an air of stupidity. When we tried 
to lead it, it resisted, rolled upon the ground, 
and cried, but at last walked, again stopped, 
drew back, and cried anew. When confined, it 
cried continually in spite of all correction. It 


astonished at every thing ; and its air 
abby ail those who 


rmed ;,and when 


It: lived..with another 
dog, which it ‘frequently licked,,but never 


tion, the animal struggled, cried, |playéd with: nor did if resent. the bites which 


its “companion, ‘a -withéss, ''s0 to..speak, of its 
idiocy, rarely failed to inflict when it approached. 
It did not keep itself clean, and became singu- 
larly fat. It had a strong inclination to remain 
in the kitchen ; we pretended to chase it from 
thence, but it-always returned. Its voracity, 
as we have ‘already said, was extreme: Its 
maintenance became expensive. It applied it- 
self on one occasion, for instance, to eating the 
boiling fritters, overturned the frying-pan, and 
scalded its muzzle, lips, and feet severely. It 
did not want cunning, when urged, to obtain 
food: it was often observed to watch the rab- 
bits that ran about the court, and to approach 
the place where they concealed themselves. | It 
often amused itself in the same way as other 
dogs, in snapping at the flies that flew about, 
but was exceedingly awkward in this as 1 
every other kind of exercise. I one day carr! 

it into a wood in the vicinity of the country- 
house which I then inhabited, and left it there, 
in order to ascertain if it could retrace the road 
but it could not do so, nor did it return until 

went for iti’ Some days s, J led it : 
the river, and, regardless of its terror, threw ' 
in } on this occasion it quickly swam on shore, 





camphor, but the greatest part of it was rejected. 





gence.—12th, Nearly in the same state; it barks 


—5th. Its attitude and walk are somewhat 


and returned to the house, 1 sometimes put it 









































































































































































































































































































a few steps, when it returned, uttering s 
cries, as if entreating us to re-open the door. 
It looked at strangers with a dull stupid air, 
sometimes went to them, especially to children ; 
but when they caressed it or wished to pla 
with it, it merely lay down and wagged its tail. 
It did not bark, either to testify its affection, 
or to prevent strangers from approaching the 
house; upon one ocvasion only did it attempt 
to bark, I cannot say that it actually did bark, 
at some one passing. 


upon it in a tone of kindness; or, if we had 
menaced, beat, or called wpon it in vain, in 
going away, holding down its head and tail, and 
in crouching down as if in the act of supplica- 
tion. Its eyes became animated, its ears were 
erected on the slightest noise, but it still pre- 
served a look of imbecility. J¢ was sacrificed, 
August 15, in the performance of anew experi- 
ment.” 

We will not waste a line in holding up the 
publication of such villanies to the abhorrence 
they excite. If the art of refining torments be 
necessary to science, which we deny, prudence 
at least might suggest to scientific inquirers 
by such means, the expediency of not render- 
ing their pursuits odious, by exposing them to 
the vulgar eye. It is the depraved appetite for 
dwelling on all manner of unnatural guilt, and 
beastly details of heinous crimes, and prurient 
circumstances of infidelities and seductions, and 
sanguinary executions,— it is the rage for glut- 
ting the public with minute descriptions such 
as these, that makes the press of England so 
injurious to the morals, and so brutalising to 
the minds, of the people. We have become so 
accustomed to'it now, that it does not strike us 
with the astonishment, nor appal us with the 
horror, it is so pre-eminently calculated to 
inspire. Yet if we look abroad, we can dis- 
cover ‘no such continual sapping of the feelings 
of a country; no such ev. ing familiarity 
with scenes of criminality and blood. A murder 
of Fualdes lasted France for years: in Ger- 
many, we remember an atrocity since 
the Aare § In England they are our 
daily and hourly diet; every journal teems 
= them in all their vile ———- from 

ripping up of pregnant women at Newton- 
barry, to the severing of the dead limbs of 
Mrs. Holloway at Brighton. 
only supped full of -horrors,.we have them 
before us in the morning papers at our break- 
fast tables, in the evening papers for our dessert, 
every day of the week, and in the Sunday 
papers for our Sabbath edification. The stream 
of pollution flows on for ever; and ribaldry, 
occasionally sedition, appeals to the worst pas- 
sions of the multitude ; and those literary.scan- 
dals noticed in the outset of these remarks, are, 
throughout far too great a proportion of the 
ss the only varieties of the shameless course. 
he engine is indeed powerful: would that it 
were equally respectable! Its perfect liberty is 
the sheet-anchor of our national freedom and 
happiness: would that it were more anxious to 
avoid the commission of evil in its component 
Operations ! 

But we are digressing from phrenological 
magazines to periodical literature: we will, 
rages — with the former. . ae en of 

, and pigeons, &c. it would 
seem, to the following conclusions in that 
amiable and sagacious science. 

ery young persons ht not to marry, 
because, by the laws to which God has eu 
jected our physical constitution, the offspring 


All its docility consisted 
in coming when, after caressing it, we called) animal propensities. 


JOURNAL OF THE BExLES LETTRES. 


out at the door, menacing to make it go away, of very young 
but it remained, or, if it did go, it was ~ for |in bodily and mental qualities, or both. 

ight at four-| that act of miserable national parsimony. 
teen, and females at twelve; and the divines 
take no cognizance of the sin of marrying at an 
unripe age; whereas Nature, in this climate, 
is inimical to marriage before twenty or twenty- | since that of Mr. Rich, happily assigned to the 
two in the female, and twenty-five or twenty-| British Museum at a 





municipal law allows males to marry 


six in the male. 


the organs of the moral and reflecting facul 


immature 


the anterior and superior portions of the brain 


relatively small. 


vulgar. 


trating mischief to his fellow-men. 


riage, and his mother be unconscious of sin; 
but the Creator’s laws bein 


at maturity would manifest superior qualities. 


bodily imperfection woul 
mental imbecility.” 


if so, their eldest sons in the B eve house, 
from “ the low formation of their brains,” will 
not be able to understand the Reform Bill 
about to be sent up to them. 








Catalogue of several Hundred Manuscript 
Works, in various Oriental Languages. Col- 
lected by Sir William Ouseley, LL.D. &c. 
London, 1831. Valpy. 

PRINTED for a limited distribution at home 
and for foreign libraries, we received a copy of 
this catalogue from its amiable and respected 
owner, some weeks ago, with a feeling of regret, 
that the scholar, whose delight during many 
years must have been great in making such a 
collection, should be induced by any cause, pru- 
dential or worldly, to part with so pure and 
perpetual a source of enjoyment ;in his latter 
years. Sir W. Ouseley was one of the Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Society of Literature; and 
we have known when even so small a depriva- 
tion as that which he, in common with the 
rest, experienced by the unexpected withdrawal 
of the royal endowment, has led, with men of 
moderate fortune, to sacrifices equally poignant 
as the of a collection of favourite manu- 
scripts. We trust it is nop the case in the 
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parents are generally — 4 Present instance, — but the bare suspicion of 


Tts” posstbility canses “us to still more 


But whatever teason induces Sir William to 
art with his ¢ollection, certainly the most 
mpértant which has been seen in England 


rice of five or six thou- 


One consequence of mar- | sand pounds, we trust that it will not be allowed 
riages in extreme youth is, that the first-born 


child, or children, are, in general, deficient in| are intrinsically of great value, and others 


to go out of our country. Some of the MSS. 


-jare unique. Surely the British Museum is the 


ties, and have an excess of the organs of the | natural resting-place for such a treasure of lite. 
A single illustration of | rature, amassed by the spirit and industry of a 
the consequences of such a union will suffice to| British subject; and it would grieve us to hear 
shew how deeply it may affect the order of the | of its being transported to a foreign land. We 
moral world. Suppose a British peer of forty, | quote a few 
possessed of ordinary qualities, to marry an/| account of the information they contain, and 
girl of seventeen, and that the first- | of their offering grounds for our opinion. 
born child is a son, he would prove greatly 
deficient in moral and intellectual powers. The | lating Oriental MSS. may be gratified by a few 
organs of the propensities would be large, and | anecdotes of this collection. 


ssages from the preface, both on 


‘“* Those (says Sir W.) engaged in accumu. 


I began to 
, | form it early in life, and long’before my Persian 


which manifest the higher faculties, would be} travels, London alone farnished so many MSS. 
In consequence of this com-| that a short time rendéred me owner of all those 
bination, his natural inclinations would lead | quoted throughout the * Persian Miscellanies,” 
him to prefer animal gratifications to study, | published in 1795, (as that work declares, In- 
and his innate consciousness of a low mind| trod. p. xxv.) 
would render him sceptical of human virtue,| had increased to neatly fowr hundred, (see 
and proud of his ‘ order,’ as the only mark of | Oriental Collect., vol. i. p. 300. 1797), of which 
superiority in his person over the base-born | several were described in a catalogue prefixed 
The law would give him the family | to an * Epitome of the ancient History of Per- 
estates, and a seat in the upper house of parlia-/ sia,’ (1799). During the subsequent lapse of 
ment, and the customs of society invest him} two-and-thirty years, many hundred more have 
with a vast influence in his native county ;| been in my possession; but of those I rejected, 
but the low formation of his brain would render | perhaps too fastidiously, considerable numbers, 
the high rank, the large property, the legis-| often exchanging eight or ten volumes of In- 
lative voice, and the social influence, so many | dian writing, (oh 
inlets of temptation to immoral conduct in| 'scripts,) for one handsome, rare, or curious 
himself, and so many instruments of perpe-| MS. of real Persian execution. 


Two years after, the number 


plicates or inaccurate tran- 


The following 


The priest | pages will evince that I have been fortunate in 
might give his benediction at his father’s mar-| acquiring many books of this class —works 


transcribed during the best ages of penman- 


violated, His | ship, and when brilliant illumination and minia- 
blessing would not fall on the first-born. The/ture painting had, like caligraphy, attained in 
children produced after the mother arrived | Pe: 


rsia the utmost perfection of Eastern art ; 
from which, within the last two centuries, they 


The result would be still more hurtful were {have most lamentably fallen. “Besides splendid 
old men to marry very Fours women ; for}and beatitifal volames, this collec ; 


tion possesses 


then be added to} numerous works, para: seme but pre- 


cious for their antiquity, the interesting nature 


We hope few of our peers of forty in the last | of their subjects, or theif’ extreme rarity, as of 
generation have married too young wives ; for|some, there is reason to’ beliéve, mo second 


ed exist ‘in Europe’ It was my: object to 
collect ‘not only the oldest and finest’ Persian 
works, bit several copies of each, that by col- 
lation a perfect and acctirate text might be 
obtained ; for among various literary projects 
that long haunted my imagination, one was to 
print’a compléte edition of the Persian classics. 
“ This Catalogue notices many entertaining 
works of fiction unknown in Europe (as I have 
reason to think) beyond the narrow limits of 
my library. Such compositions have long been 
the delight of Eastern nations. An old lish 
traveller says, concerning the Persians, ‘ They 
have romances of famous heroes and their deeds, 
among which are pleasant renhcounters, hunt- 
ings, love-intrigues, banquetings, descriptions 
of flowers and delightful groves, emphatically 
set down with cuts' and pictures represented 
lively enough,’ &c. — Fryer’s Travels, p. 369. 
Of those ‘ lively pictures,’ as the following 
pages will shew, several MSS. in this collection 

ibit a considerable variety ; and if some are 
merely ornamental, others (by far the most 
numerous,) may be considered ‘extremely use. 
ful, as they fot only explain difficult passages, 
but’ faithfnlly represent the state of many arts 
at the time they were expoutet ; for Pet. 
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ae re 
sian painters have always delineated with scru- 
pulous accuracy the architecture, domestic fur- 
nituré, dresses, arms, musical instruments, 
other objects, as they existed in their own 
pine Rows i the text-illustrated by their 
pe: 


may relate to kings, heroes, and prin- 


jes Of the earliest ages.” 
ee Rabpacting (continues the writer, and con- 


chiding with, to us, a very affecting statement) 
the value of Eastern MSS. no just opinion can 
be'fornied by those accustomed: only to printed 
books. ‘Of a few articles, this Catalogue states 
the former prices, which, perhaps, to many 
will seem exorbitant, and I must acknowledge 
my own surprise at the considerable sums de- 
manded in various towns of Persia for splendid, 
rare, or curious MSS., and my still greater sur- 
prise at the sums which were refused. A mag- 
nificent offering to the triumphant Nddir Shah 
comprised the vanquished prince’s diadem, three 
hundred camels, two hundred horses, and twenty 
fine Persian MSS.; and of a single volume 
brought from India by General Carnac, the price 
was one thousand rupees (125/.) That the beau- 
tiful Jémi (marked No. 91.) had once been 
estimated’ at a sum nearly equivalent to 140 
guineas, was noticed.in the ‘ Epitome of Per- 
sian History,’'(1799. Pref. p. xxiii.) ; and for 
a handsome Némeh, which I examined at 
Isfahén in 1811, the proprietor asked 180, but 
subsequently accepted 120 twmdns, (between 80 
and 90 pounds,) as a letter from an English 
gentleman informed me; yet that MS. was 
not, in ‘many respects, equally valuable as the 
two copies (Nos. 1 and 2) of:my own collection. 
It is not without some painful efforts that an 
enthusiast in any line of literature can relin- 
quish those objects which have amused his 
youth and afforded him solace amid the troubles 
of mature or declining life. Several times were 
the names of certain books erased from my 
list, and again with a reluctant hand inserted 
as they now appear; and many of these pages 
had actually passed through the press before 1 
could induce myself to offer for sale the Nuzhat 
Némeh Elléiy, the Sir al beldén, the Mekdmdt 
Hamidi, the Zein al Akhbdér, and other rare 
works noticed in the latter part of this Cata- 
logue. But the die is now cast; and they 
must accompany all the others. I am, how- 
ever, consoled (for ‘ even in our ashes live their 
wonted fires’) by the hope that these MSS., 
transferred from the obscure shelves of a pri- 
vate collection to some great national or royal 
library, and rendered accessible to the public, 
may furnish interesting subjects for translation 
into various languages, and promote through- 
out Europe a taste for Oriental literature.” 





— 

A System of Chymistry of Inorganic Bodies. 
By Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. 7th 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo.. London, 1831. Bald. 
win and Cradock ; Edinburgh, Blackwood. 


Cuymistry being in its We essence a pro- 
gressive branch of science, it follows, that, inde- 
pendent of the regular demand for works of 
the standard class from each generation of 
readers, there will be an additional demand, 
created by the successive improvements and 
new discoveries in science, for revised editions, 
which must render. former editions of such 
works comparatively of little value. How far 
this remark will apply to the earlier editions of 
Dr. Thomson’s System of Chymistry, we shall 
not here undertake to determine. That the 
doctor’s labours have been duly appreciated by 
the public is manifest from fact, that. the 
volumes before us virtually constitute the 
seventh edition of his elaborate treatise, though 
the author and editor tells us in his preface, 





that, ‘‘ instead of a new edition, it might, 
without impropriety, have been styled a new 
work ; for at least ay ag tenths of.the whole,has 
been written anew. Though I have given the 
title of Jnorganic Chymistry to the present 
work, yet I thought it advantageous to include 
in it an account of all the acids at present 
known, even those derived. from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, because.I wished. to 
make it a work to which my practical. students 
could apply for information in every depart- 
ment of elementary chymistry; and many of 
these acids are occasionally employed in chymi- 
cal researches.” 

Now, we must break a lance with the doctor, 
on account of the grave errors he. has here 
committed, considering his high station as pre- 
ceptor of a numerous class of students, more 
particularly in the several departments of prac- 
tical chymistry. First, our. author, without 
any obvious reason, except that of novelty or 
eccentricity, makes a distinction of title which 
cannot be sustained during the investigation 
of at least three-fourths of the whole field of 
chymical inquiry. And then immediately, as 
if conscious of the misnomer, tells us ‘* that he 
thinks it advantageous to include in his treatise 
on Inorganic Chymistry, the acids and other 
products obtained from organic substances de- 
rived from the animal and vegetable king- 
doms!” But,.to shew that the author. still 
farther stultifies the title he has assumed for 
the present work, he.says: ‘‘ I intended, also 
to have. introduced an account of all the lately 
discovered compound alkaline bodies belonging 
to the vegetable kingdom; but I found. that 
this could not-be done without swelling the 
size of the second volume too much, or obliging 
me to omit some part of my. account of. the 
salts; which I was unwilling to do, because an 
accurate knowledge of these. bodies is indis- 
pensable to the practical chymist.”” The doctor, 
therefore, as it appears.to us, felt the embar- 
rassment in which he has placed himself by his 
new coinage, while he takes.the opportunity of 
informing us that he is employed on a second, 
or separate work, which he intends to publish, 
** On the Chymistry of Vegetable: Bodies.’ 

Now, we are convinced every chymist will 
agree with us in opinion, that no actual line of 
demarcation can be drawn between ‘‘inorganio”’ 
and organic chymistry; or‘what our’ author 
quaintly denominates the chymistry of vegetable 
bodies.. Vegetable physiology: necessarily in- 
cludes chymical combination and decomposition, 
equally with the formation of mineral masses, 
or the combination of different. gases; there- 
fore it is superfluous to multiply terms which 
have no distinct meaning. .We are the more 
inclined. to notice this coinage, from observing 
it in more than one or two other instances of 
Dr. Thomson’s present treatise. For instance, 
in p. 256, vol. ii. sulpburetted hydrogen, sul- 
phuret of phosphorus, &c. are termed: swiphide 
of hydrogen, sulphide of phosphorus, &c.' &e. 
{The author admits that he “ was frequently 
under the necessity of contriving new terms, 
and of extending or altering the present chy- 
mical nomenclature,” ‘though these innova- 
tions have been introduced as sparingly as pos- 
sible.”] Additions to chymical nomenclature 
ought never to be made without some obvious 
necessity, or, at least, some palpable advantage ; 
for the. burden it imposes on the memory. of 
the the chymical student is one of the greatest 
impediments to the cultivation of that beautiful 
science. We could point out a multitude of 
other instances in which our author shews him- 
self too much attached to systemising, by the 


unnecessary coinage of terms ;*while in other 
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cases he pertinaciously adheres to terms which 
in the present state of chymistry ought to be 
exploded, as conveying wrong ideas. For ex. 
ample, he still retains the term affinity, in lieu 
of attraction. Since the splendid discoveries of 
Davy in electro-chymical agency, by which the 
intensity of all chymical action was, demon. 
strated to be dependent on the opposite states 
of electricity of any two substances, it is surely 
more consonant with scientific accuracy ,to em. 
ploy the term attraction for that power by 
which two chymical bodies seek to unite, than 
to use.the term affinity between two opposite 
or dissimilar bodies, There may be an affinity 
(or kindred) between any two acids, or two 
alkaline bodies; but voltaic, electricity has 
shewn us that it is the very opposite of affinity, 
or, in other words, the contrary state of elec- 
tricity which two bodies relatively possess, that 
induces chymical attraction and chymical union. 

The above-mentioned exceptions to the work 
on our table, may, however, only be considered 
as spots in the sun; and we should not have 
been induced to, notice them but for the high 
authority of their author in chymical science, 
both as.a writer and public teacher. We there. 
fore proceed.to the more agreeable task of 
noticing the meritorious parts of the present 
volumes. 

The Introduction contains the best defini. 
tion we have hitherto met with of the atomic 
theory... This, though yet incomplete, may be 
called the very basis of, chymical research ; and 
it is, obviously most important, that distinct 
ideas as to the comparative|weights and volumes 
of the ultimate atoms, of bodies should be con- 
veyed to the chymical student. We would 
therefore recommend, the dogtor’s introduction, 
as a very valuable, abstract, of the, substratum 
of chymistry, according; to the most generally 
received doctrings of atomic proportion. ; 1 

In.the, different chapters under, the yespec- 
tive heads. of acidifiable and. alkalifiable bases, 
we find a.good deal of new matter; particularly 
in the latter division, including the alkaline 
metallic bodies recently discovered. 

The hydrocyanic (or prussic) acid having of 
late years been very generally kept in the shops, 
(and: improperly, without such precautions as 
shall prevent its being -sold to any but medical 
practitioners, ),we think the following extract 
may preve valuable to the profession, through 
the wide dissemination of our journal: As 
hydrocyanic acid is -very: much ; employed /in 
medicine, and as its efficacy is very much con- 
nected ‘with; [dependent. on] its strength, it 
comes’to be an. object of considerable import- 
ance,'to bein possession of a method’ by which 
it may be easily prepared by a‘common apothe- 
cary, in a state exactly the same ini point of 
strength atiall.tinies. ‘The following process, 
suggested by Mr. Clarke, of the Glasgow infir- 
mary, this requisite. In 100 drachms 
of water dissolve: 8} drachms of cyanodide of 
potassium, and add to the solution 18} drachms 
of crystallised tartaric acid, previously dissolved 
in 20 drachms of water. A double decomposi- 
tion takes place. Bitartrate of potash falls 
down, and about 120 drachms of water will re- 
main, holding in solution 33 drachms of hydro- 
cyanic acid, or 2°81 per cent of the solution is 
hydrocyanicacid. Of acid of this strength, eight 
drops: may be given. thrice a day in a glass of 
water. The only impurity in the acid when 
thus prepared, is a small quantity of cream of 
tartar, which, in\a medical point of view, is of 
no consequence whatever. Hydrocyanic acid 
thus prepared is a colourless liquid, having 4 
strong smell, like that of peach-blossoms. | Its 
taste is sharp, and’ at first appears cooling ; 
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mouth, atid it'is very asthenic, and indeed 
virulent poison.” 









































nomenclature, by way of simplifying the sci 
ence, we have no hesitation in saying, tha 

























































































































EE 
put it soon excites’a' burning sensation in the 


But the most valuable portions of Dr. Thom- 
son’s system, ahd those which give it most pre- 
tensions to the title of a new work, are the se- 
veral heads and sections of Vol. II. which in- 
clude the saliné compounds, classed by the 
author under the heads of “ oxygen acid salts,” 
“ cyanogen acid salts,” and ‘ sulphur acid 
salts.” Without questioning the propriety of 
the infinite latitude to which the doctor carries 





a| of whol 
vading all 


narrations. 


sown together. From this custom of hers, I 
often listened to her with an awful reverence, 
as well as with delighted interest in the events 


Wallace from head to foot, as if shé had seen 
him, telling me how comely he was, and how 
lofty in spirit, and that no temptation from 
‘bonnie leddy’ or powerful prince could ever 
bribe him from the cause of Scotland. But she 
seemed to have most satisfaction in talking of 
the friendship between Wallace and Bruce; 
and she dwelt on it over and over again, com- 
paring it-with that of David and Jonathan, 
ow souls were knit together, and whose 
love for each other was wonderful, passing the 
love of women !’. ‘ My bonnie bairn,’ said she, 
‘ there is a Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother!’ I never can forget that dear old 
woman—so shrewd, yet simple-minded, and 
cheerfully religious: she performed her humble 
duties with activity and content; her récrea- 
tion, and ‘ exceeding great reward,’ was read- 
ing her Bible, which she did every day. I do 
not recollect ever seeing any other book in her 
house, though she knew the history of Scot- 
land, and the biography of its great families, 


only who educate the people—there is a spirit 

owledge in the country, per- 
_.) which passes from-one to the 
other like the atmosphere they breathe; and I 
may truly say, that I was hardly six years of 
age when I first heard the names of William 
Wallace and Robert Bruce—not from gentle- 
men and ladies, readers of history; but from 
the maids in the nursery, and the serving-man 
in the kitchen: the one had their songs: of 
* Wallace wight!’ to lull my baby sister to 
sleep; and the other, his tales of ‘ Bannock- 
-} burn’ and ‘ Cambuskenneth’ to entertain my 
t} young brother, keeping his eager attention 
awake evening after evening, often to a late 
hour, and sending him to his bed, still asking 
for more, to see the’ heroes in his dreams. I 
remember with delight even now how I was 
amused for hours in the same way, by a vene- 
rable old woman called Luckie Forbes, who 
lived in a humble but comfortable occupation, 
near some beantiful green banks, which rose in 
natural terraces behind my mother’s house, 
arid who, often meeting me there when playing 
about, would walk by me, and talk to me, with 
her knitting in her hand; or I used to run to 
her’ own little home, and sit down on a stool 
by her side, while she told me of the wonderful 
deeds of William Wallace—of his fighting for 
Scotland, against as many cruel tyrants as those 
whom Abraham overcame when he recovered 
Lot and all his herds and flocks from the five 
robber-kings, in the vale that was afterwards 
called the Kings’ Dale because of that victory. 
My lowly instructress never omitted an oppor- 
tunity of mingling a pious allusion with her 
In like manner, at many a cot- 
tar’s fireside in Scotland, the. seed of the bread 
for this life and of that which is to come are 


of her stories. She described the person of 





wes Saeenten saan ease en  ill 
plished scholars and esteemed friends who visit. 
ed my honoured mother’s , unpretending tea- 
table ;—but [mast avow, that to Luckiok ‘ 
familiar, and even endearing manner, of nary. 
rating the lives of William. Wallace.and his 
dauntless followers—her representation of their 
heart-sacrifices fur the good of their country, 
filling me with an admiration and a reverential 
amazement, like. her O6wn—and calling forth 
my tears and sobs, when she told of the deaths 
of some, and of the cruel execution of the vir- 
tuous leader of them all,_to her I must date 
my early and continued enthusiasm in the 
character of Sir William Wallace, and ‘in 
the friends his truly hero-soul ‘ delighted to 
honour.’ 5 ° 2 

*¢ Though my earliest ‘associations, it may. be 
seen, were all in favour of ‘ the Scottish Chiefs’ 
being the first of my writings; yet, having 
quitted Scotland while still a, child, eager to 
read books, and little dreaming of ever writing 
one,—the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ ‘ Sidney’s Arcadia,’ 
and other tales of English, chivalry, soon took 
their share in dividing admiration with 
the Scottish heroes, whom almost deifying| tra- 
dition had taught. me to worship. Sober.his- 
tory came in in good time to sift the, wheat in 
this mingled growth of weeds and harvest ; 
and my late preface to the Standard Edition of 
‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ shews how the time. 
honoured names: of Sobieski and his followers 
wrought on me first to dare becoming myself a 
narrator of heroic deeds. That work was 
written in Loudon, surrounded by living cha- 
vacters, whose corresponding military fame 
seemed to hold me examples I need only copy, 
to produce all I wanted to portray. But ‘ the 
Scottish Chiefs’ was composed under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. -Our.revered parent had 
retired with us into the country :—she wisely 
took us from a-world’ that might have pre- 
sented too many charms for young and ardent 
spirits, and which was then opening in many 
ways before us. In the quiet seclusion..she 
chose, where we had then few: acquaintance, 
recollections of the past could not) but,be our 
frequent amusement ; and those of dear,,Seot- 
land often presented themselves, .We talked 
of our walks on the Calton Hill,:then a vast 
green slope, with no other. buildings breaking 
the line of its smooth and magnificent brow, 
but Hume’s monument on one part, and the 
astronomical observatory on another; then of 
our climbing .the steeper height .of Arthur's 
Seat, and of our awed visits to St. Anton’s 
Well! all (haunted by the ever-inspiring 
images of William Wallace and his brother 
heroes; or, the not, less interesting, though 
more modern remembrances, attached to the 
misfortunes of the house of Stuart, from un. 
happy Mary to her expatriated descendant, 
Charles Edward. In these discourses I often 
found myself again by the side of Luckie 
Forbes and her spinning-wheel, listening to 
the delightful hum of her legendary lore; and 





as accurately as if the top of her muckle kist, 
on which her Bible lay, had been filled with 
historical chronicles. Luckie Forbes was not 
singular in this simplicity of book-learning and | 


while I dwelt in recollection on all she had told 
me of the champion of Scotland, and on all I 


subsequently had read of him and his associates, 


whether in history, or in the old native poems 





the practical chymist, dyer, calico-printer, and 
others interested ‘in the manufacture or use of 
pigments, will derive a vast mass of valuable 
° information from the latter half of this elabo- 
< rate treatise. The work is accompanied with 
d an Appendix, containing, among others, two 
e highly interesting tables, exhibiting the ‘ ato- 
h mic weights of bodies,” arranged first’ in the 
By order of their densities, and then alphabeti- 
Be cally. These tables, together with a copious 
of F index, render these volumes, containing about 
at 1700 pages, a valuable work of ‘reference ; more 
; especially when we take into account the expe- 
ul rimental tests, which the author states he has 
uc resorted to in wehetin that admitted of any 
be doubt respecting’ the atomic proportion, or 
nd other’ properties, of the several substances. 
act We think the work would have been far more 
Aes complete as an elementary treatise, had it in- 
pn- cluded the third volume, which the author pro- 
uld mises, on Organic’ Chymistry, ard’ been free 
on, from typographical errors. ‘As it is, however, 
um it may be considered’a standard class-book, and 
ally as a much more condensed (and therefore more 
wi valuable) work, than the ‘former editions of 
pec- Dr. Thomson's System of Chymisiry. 
ee «= eeamenncnees! oy SIE ae ee 
arly 
sline Standard Novels, No. VII. The Seottish Chiefs. 
Vol. J... By Miss Jane Porter. London, 1831. 
ig of Colburn and Bentley. 
10ps, A Very prettily written introduction: ushers in 
IS as this popular romance, the beginning of whieh 
dical 'tve shallquote, as far as relates to Sir, William 
tract ‘Wallace,’ The story-of Jeannie - has» already 
ough been published in one of the Anauals {the For- 
AS ' get'Me Not), we' think ;) but it is quite interest- 
ed jin ing enough to be preserve in a less perishable 
con form. We shall; however, confine | ourselves 
th, it to’ Miss Jane Porter's acchunt of the origin of 
aport- the fiction itself. 
which “In ‘seeking to’ go bad, by the traces of 
pothe- recollection; 'to ‘the period when the first im- 
pint of pression of the heroes whith! form the story of 
rocess, the ‘ Scottish Chiefs’ was made "on my mind, 
- infir- Tam carried so completely into’the scenes of 
-achms my infancy, that I feel like one of the children 
lide of old tales tell of, who, beinglost in a wood, tries 
rachms to find her way home again’ by the possibly 
ssolved preserved track of a fewcorn-seeds she had 
ym post- chanced to scatter on the ground as she came. 
h_ falls To wander iu these menvries has, however, a 
will re- Pleasure of its own; mary pleasant places pre- 
hydro- senting themselves ‘to sop at, and thence to 
npr Teview with a sweet sadiess, through the long 
h, eg of vale of past days, somedistant, lovely scene, 
“ under the sou!-hallowedtwilight of time. Such 
: ba nt Scenes‘ aré peopled wit) beloved forms, living 








there before our hearts eyes but, in reality, 
removed from us fito am eterna! paradise. 
Born on the border laxls of Scotland, my mo- 
ther, in an early widoyhood, took her children 
thither, then almost ifants, to bring them up 
good air, and in tk future advantage of a 
good education at a mderate expense. But in 
d it is not tk‘ pastors and masters’ 


comprehensive knowledge with regard to her 
own country. I remember to have met much 
of the same amongst most of the Scotch of the 
lower orders with whom, whether as a child or 
in later years, I became acquainted. Ido mot 
say that I did not hear of the ‘ doughty deeds’ 
of her favourite heroes from the lips of our 
revered school-instructor, Mr. Fulton, of Nid- 
dry’s Wind, whose lessons were always chosen 
from the noblest subjects; nor, indeed, from 
occasional references, made by several accom- 








of ‘ Blinde Harrie’ and ‘ Barbour’s Bruce,’ some 
of the earliest friends.of my youth successively 
died—persons descended from the bravest and 
the best. of those honoured associates; and, 
under the. impulse ofa votive sorrow, I con- 
ceived the idea ,of, writing ‘ the Scottish 
Chiefs.’ ” 
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The Lifeof Thomas Ken, D.D. deprived 


int the hopes of the|king’s name, of the bachelor prebendary’s eccle. 


ounger aspirants to their station and honours! | siastical residence, refused, except vi ef armis, 
n the middle of the hall is placed what is}to move! Possession had been taken in the 
called the New College table, for the younger | absence of the owner, who, on his return, find. 
members of that society, whose road in life is} ing the unexpected guest deaf to entreaty, was 
opened, but who have scarce yet turned their | obli to order a part of the roof to be taken 
thoughts as to where it may lead them. Around| off ; when the lady, thus forcibly dislodged, 
the hall are the several tables of the boys, from | scudded to the deanery, to make her report of 
the youngest to the seniors: and last, near the| the obdurate prebendary to the king! * * * 
entrance, is the table.set out for those who are} To shew the origin of this remarkable 
to dine with their long-associated friends and| transaction we must revert to some prior his. 
thful companions for the last time, as scho-| torical circumstances. In the year 1677, the 
They have lived immured in-| Prince of Orange came to England to solicit in 


of Bath and Wells ; seen in connexion 1 
the Spirit of the Times, political and religious, 
particularly those great Events, the Restora- 
- ‘thon, 1660, and Revolution of 1688 : including 
the Period of fanatical Puritanism from 1640 


of 
W.'L. Bowles, M.A. M.RS.L. Vol. II. 
8vo. pp. 309. London, 1831, Murray. 


Tue anticipation of the concluding volume of 
Bishop Ken’s Life, excited by the interesting 
matter contained in the development of the ear- 


lier period of his history, is now fully grati-|deed, but happily, 


rough the early years of| person a marriage with Mary eldest daughter 


life ; friendships have been formed which will|of the Duke of York, which had been before 


fied by the manner in which Mr. Bowles has 


completed his undertaking. Not only does in- 


* the and chances’ of| proposed. William had never seen the lady, 


their future lot. A few remaining on the| but having been introduced, he professed the 
stage, sober in the vale of years, and gray-| most ardent admiration, and formally demanded 
headed, whilst many have been separated for| her in marriage. The Duke of York received 
ever, and many gone to their graves,— occa-| the proposition with coldness; but his brother 
sionally meet, in after life, and talk of * auld|the king, only anxious that France, for his 
lang syne.” The number of early friends now | own interest, should consent to a peace, sought 
year: Dr. —— is dead; Arch-|to detach the young soldier and lover from his 
deacon —— is dead ; Sir —— is dead! so they| political connexions, by promising that the 
count on, till their time comes, and some old| royal maiden should comply, as soon as he (the 


dustrious research, coupled with acute judgment 
and a graceful style, claim our commendation, 
but a warm. tone of kindred feeling glows 
throughout these pages, identifying the princi- 
ples of the’ author so closely with those of his 
subject, that the admiration kindled towards the 
Ken cannot fail of extending to his 
biographer. The period in which Ken flourished 
in power or laboured in retirement, was pregnant 


with events various and of the deepest import-| friend sighs, ‘ Poor 


is dead!’ Most are| Prince of Orange) would agree upon the terms 





decently provided for—few amply—the chief|of a general peace. This circumstance had 
part retired to college livings; but almost all, | nearly prevented the union. The language of 
wherever placed, mingling in society, the lights} Charles was, ‘ no wife unless peace be first 
of scholarlike intelligence and virtuous exam-| agreed on.’ But William was so much of the 
On this day, the day of annual election,| Dutch lover, that, struck as he was with the 
all those youths at that table near the entrance | charms of the youthful Mary, then in her six- 
of the hall, are about to enter on the same| teenth year, he determined to resign her, and 


ance, not only a8 stern ‘historical lessons, but 
from their consequences being still felt. The 
personal career of one who, although unconta- 
minated, still mingled in the troubled waters of 
the times, must necessarily lead us into private 
and intimate acquaintance with’ many of the 
principal actors in the peculiar and more strik- 
ing postscenia vite which the broad narration 
as necessarily withholds from our 


The dinner is now ended;}leave England in two days, if the king, pre- 


and let him who has any feelings of man og fer bess marriage, insisted on these terms. 


ence arises the deep interest of bio-| within him, listen, without emotion, if he can,| But 


graphy, when, as in the present case, it rests in 


obstacles were removed when the king 
which has been chanted to|found William resolved coldly to relinquish the 


the sameycharacter, in the same| lady; and he frankly said to Sir William Tem- 
place, and to the same words, for nearly five| ple, ‘ I will trast him; he is honest, I ean tell 


able and judicious h We doubt not but 
that many of our redders will fully enter with 


e warmth of feeling which drew the 


* Agimus tibi gratias, omni-| by his countenance. He’ shall have his wife, 


potens Deus, pro fundatore nostro Gulielmo|and you shall go immediately, and: tell ‘my 
de Wykeham, reliquisque quorum beneficiis| brother so.’ The day after, the king publicly 
hic, ad pietatem et studia literarum, alimur, | declared the marriage; which led to William’s 
rogantes ut nos, his donis tuis recté utentes, | possessing the English throne. With the Prince 
ad gloriam perducamur immortalem, per Jesum } of Orange, at this time of the age ‘of twenty, 
Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen,’ Theold|came over his half-uncle, Count Zulenstain, 
song of Dulce Domum, whose origin is so dark, | who afterwards was confidentially employed’ by 
succeeds this grace, sung to most appropriate| him, and who, at the battle of Landen, had 
and affecting music, and friends, among those | saved his life. ‘If William was struck with the 
* who had been young, and now are old,’ shake | charms of Mary, Zulenstein was no less struck 
hands, perhaps never in this world to meet/ with a young lady, her attendant, who went in 
And against such foundations, which| her train, as maid of honour, to the court of 
have done their duty to society in every gene-| the Hague. The gallant William was less ro- 
ration, a more rancorous hostility is now/| mantic than the brive chevalier who came to 


picture of the place where Ken was 


‘* After the business of examination in the 
election-chamber is over, one of the most af. 
fecting sights, if duly considered, is the parting 

inner, in the college hall, before the youthful 
Superannuates separate from their 
lows, passing from years of seclusion into the 
“great Babel,’ the world, the scene of their 
future fortunes. On this day the wardens of 
Winchester and New College, the Fellows of 
Winchester, their visitors, and the paren 
boys about to enter, are seated at the high 
table, ‘ under the portrait of the pious founder,’ 


on a raised platform in the hall. directed, more rancorous and more universal, 


England with him; and when the’ beautiful 


than in the days of Cromwell !” lady with whose clarms he was smitten ap- 
We do not marvel at this concluding burst | peared again in Holknd, an honourable attach- 
of Mr. Bowles’s seva indignatio, nor can we| ment and engagement succeeded the first im- 
deny that there may be some “ soul-ravishing| pression. He won her heart—he promised 
spiritualists” whose hearts could find in such a| marriage; and but for the virtuous Ken, that 
scene no gratification, and before whose “‘ grace-| promise never woull have been fulfilled. If 
pouring-down countenance” such foundations| we might venture io describe her feelings in 
as that of William of Wykeham would seem | poetical language, in such a song as would suit 
but as rocks of offence ; but we differ, toto celo, | Ken’s lute, we might thus imagine her to have 
in thinking that this “ rancorous hostility” is| expressed them:— | 

or speedily will be even general, much less « Young Engtish Lac to the Princess’s Chaplain. 


seniors who, for many succeeding summers, 
have witnessed the same annual spectacle, and 
who now again, when young and old are 
brought together, feel as if no time had passed 
since yesterday, when.they were boys, 
day, now they are old,—and yet feel their time 
stealing more rapidly away, and that few more 
years remain—to them, as they look down and 
around them, and see the well-known groups, 
generous and educated youth on tiptoe 
to start into untried life—the scene must be 
doubly affecting. They know, and have long 
confessed, that, as Christians, they have here 
“no abiding* city.’ 


staff, they shall be succeeded, perh 
of those now seated below them, w 

turn, may live to witness the same scene 
with the same pensive i 


universal. We give the annexed curious anec- 


know, also, that 


of Hereford, well aqquainted with all Wintonian 


Let us drink their health, for the sake of him 


dote relative to Nell Gwynne, and then proceed Thang bis words Sight well deceive sty 
to introduce our pon to the court of Charles Chiistise Guides t ait mot lanve me 
Thus on earth wikout a friend. 

* The well-known anecdote of Ken, respect- I ht his vows Wyre oaths in heaven, 
ing a celebrated female favourite of Charles the - m8 1 nese my alt deny, 
Second, is related in this volume, in spirit at “God kpaws haw trek ae tenduaivi 

was told by Ken himself to Thovat d, andl and dying 
wkins: but I am informed by pride, coldngs, I forgot ; ; 
my venerable and venerated friend, the Bishop And fell upon his » crying, 
* Forsake me not! f@sake me not? 


anecdotes, that there wandered, in his early I left my father and mymother, 


of the ‘ old crozier,’ and wish they may live 





Whom I no more on}arth may see? 





another report of this story. That the : 
celebrated lady having taken possession, in the| And more than ev'ry tendo thee! 


~ * Fie, donc, Monsieur Canon— 
* No continuing city,” if you please.—Ea. L. G. 
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hough his words ht well deceive me. 
a fantl dowolasent lie, 


Chyietian Guide, thou wilt not leave me— 
teach me t6 repent and die.’ 
This Count Zulenstein was the son of General 
Zulenstein, natural son of Henry Frederick de 
Nassau, Prince of Orange and Stadtholder, 
grandfather of William III. He was in the 
greatest confidence of King William through 
his whole reign. We have said that he came 
with him when he first appeared at the English 
court, and was sent to congratulate James on 
the birth of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
the Pretender. . He was a kind of military 
Mentor at this time to William, his nephew ; 
and, as we have related, when his disciple was 
i with the charms of the youthful 
Mary, Mentor himself became no less suddenly 
enamoured of one of the young ladies who at- 
tended Mary in the character of maid of honour 
from England, But who was the young lady? 
—for Ken mentioned no name, either of the 
one or the other.. The young lady was Jane, 
daughter and heir of Sir Henry Wroth, of Du- 
rants, Enfield, in the county of Middlesex, 
descended, on the mother’s side, from the 
‘ noble Sidney,’ she being the eldest daughter 
of Robert the great Earl of Leicester. My 
ideas were unexpectedly confirmel by a passage 
in a. note of Lord Dartmouth, in Burnet’s His- 
tory, where the name is accidentally men- 
tioned: ‘ Ken,’ says Lord Dartmouth, ‘ had 
been chaplain .to the Princess of Orange, but 
sent back on some disgust the prince took to 
him, for the marriage of Zulensttin with Mrs. 
Wroth,’ &c, Jane Wroth. was| this injured 
young lady. An English lady of birth and 
»henourable rank, no chevalier inthe court of 
the Prince of Orange need hate disdained ; 
and it,is‘no wonder, both from Christian prin- 
ciples asa minister, and from kind and virtu- 
ous, feelings as an Englishman, that Ken ‘be. 
came interested, when the affections of Jane 
Wroth, under the sacred and solemn pledge of 
plighted troth, were won by a,seldier of thirty. 
five, $0 near in relationship, t the.cold and 
haughty William of Orange, Ken, in utter 
i of an¥ consequences to himself, ap- 
peared the sole friend of a destitute woman, 
who would otherwise have been an outcast, but 
who, |by the remonstrance of the princess’s 
chaplain, became the honoured wife of Zulen- 
stein, afterwards. Lord Rochford; by whom he 
had four sons and four daughters. The reader 
will. see in Collins, that Count Zulenstein was 
matried.to Jane Wroth; Jane Wroth was, in 
her-youth and beauty, maid of honour to the 
Prineess of Orange ; and Count Zulenstein and 
Jane Wroth are the persons of whom Ken 
spoke so obscurely. [We have now, owing 
to carelessness.in writiug or correcting the 
press, a repetition of a statement already just 
given.] By Ken’s manly remonstrances and 
interference, utterly regardless of whom he 
should offend, Jane Wroth thus became the 
honoured. and lawful wife of Count Zulen- 
stein. He succeeded to the domains of his 
wife’s father, the barony of Enfield, as the 
first Lord Rochford, from whom is lineally 
descended the present’ possessor of St. Osyth, 
William Nassan, Esq. * But the indignity done 
to high Dutch pride, by a private English lady 
marrying the uncle of the Prince of Orange, 
was by him never forgiven. This was the 
secret ground of William's personal aversion to 
Ken, and Ken’s moral dislike of William, be- 
sides his political principles.” 
We have not space ortime to follow Bishop 

Ken through the fluctuations of his life; we 
shall therefore take our farewell at his grave. 





** The Grave of Ken. 
On yonder of earth forlorn, 
here Ken of burial chose, 

Peacefully shine, O sabbath ! 

And, eve, with gentlest h 
To him is rear’d no marble tomb 

Within the dim cathedral fane; 
But some faint flowers of summer bloom, 

And silent falls the winter’s rain. 
No vil monumental stone 

R a verse, a date, a name: 
What boots it? When thy task is done, 

Christian, how vain the sound of fame! 
Oh, far more grateful to thy God 

The voices of poor children rise, 
Who hasten o’er the dewy sod, 

« To pay their morning sacrifice.’ 
And can we listen to their hymn, 

Heard, haply, when the evening knell 
Sounds, where the village tower is dim, 

As if to bid the world farewell, 
Without a thought, that from the dust 

The morn shall wake the sleeping clay, 
And bid the faithful and the just 

Up spring to heaven's eternal day ?” 


These beautiful lines of Mr. Bowles’ are a 
congenial tribute to the author of our morning 
and evening hymns. We have only to add, 
that in all controverted points of Ken’s cha- 
racter, his memory has found a powerful vin- 
dicator in his present biographer. 





Memoirs of Count Lavallette. 
(Conclusion.} 

WE continue our extracts from these enter- 
taining Memoirs: and the first thing that 
strikes us with astonishment is the singular 
infatuation of security which seems to have 
pervaded both Lavallette and his companions: 
what, under their circumstances,. could they 
expect but vengeance ? 
himself with the reflection that ‘ the royal 
resentment would undoubtedly vent itself on 
those who are absent,”—a surmise very much 
at variance with alt ience. He says of 
Labedoyére, “Far front having any uneasiness 
on my own account, my whole anxiety was for 
the fate of my friends. The Countess de Souza, 
the aunt of froren:tim knowing that he was 
still in Paris, entreated me to go and see him, 
to thrust him, if necessary, by the shoulders 
out of the barriers, and to persuade him to seek 
refuge with the army of the Loire, from whence 
he might goabroad. I went therefore at eight 
o’clock in the morning to Labedoyére. He was 
still in bed, playing with his child, and his 
lovely wife next tohim, When we were alone, 
I warmly pressed him to depart, and, by a 
singular prepossession, I gave him the same 
reasons, made him the same entreaties, placed 
before his eyes the same dangers, with which 
my friends harassed me on my own account. 
He listened to me with a smile and a yawn, 
and turned himself round in his bed. I was 
obliged to put an end to that discourse, and 
talk of the fate of the Emperor and France, 
which interested him more than his own. We 
had already lost more than three hours in use- 
less conversation, when his valet-de-chambre 
came to tell him that two Prussian officers 
who were billeted in his house, refused the 
apartment that had been offered to them, and 
insisted on taking possession of his wife’s. At 
these words Labedoyére'flew out of bed like a 
madman, and taking scarcely time to slip on 
his clothes, he wanted to go immediately and 
cut off the ears of these two insolent fellows. 
It required considerable exertions on my side 
to make him keep quiet and wait the result 
of his wife’s mother’s remonstrances. He did 
not set off till the evening. He gained the 
banks of the Loire. I shall mention hereafter 
how he returned from thence.” 

We now give the sequel. 
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Lavallette consoled} made. 
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‘* Having made up my mind to this, I was 
the more obstinate in my maavens pate and 
I proposed to.the Princess de Vaudemont to 
give hera letter addressed to M. de yrand, 
in which I should explain my conduct, She 
consented to lay it before him. In that letter 
I unfolded to the avg A my whole conduct 
since the restoration ; all the steps I had taken 
on the 20th of March; and I concluded by 
soliciting my trial. My wishes in that respect 
were soon complied with. On the 18th of 
July I was sitting at/dinner with Madame 
Lavallette and M. de Meneval, when an in- 
spector of the police came to tell me that the 

refect, M. Decazes, wished to speak to me. 
en I stepped into the hackney-coach, I 
saw that I was surrounded by three or four 
spies, who were good enough to act the part, of 
footmen, and stepped up behind the ia 
Tn less than half an hour I was in the, regis- 
tering room of the prison of the prefecture. 
I was introduced to the jailer, who paid little 
attention to me, being busy with distributing 
lodgings to several new comers, among whom 
I discovered M. de P ** *, who had been long 
secretary to the Duke de, Rovigo, and appeared 
to be the person in. whom he placed the greatest 
confidence. He seemed so grieved and morti- 
fied to be where he was, that I went up to him, 
and had already begun to express my pity for 
his misfortune, when all of a sudden he turned 
aside, and, pointing to me, said to the turnkey, 
‘Conduct this gentleman to No. 17;’ after 
which he disappeared. This man, thought I, 
has very cleverly turned his coat; and I fol- 
lowed my guide, blushing at the mistake I had 
He introduced me_into a dirty garret 
with a window that in the roof at twelve 
feet from the floor. I was permitted, if I could, 
to open it by means of an iron bar with b 
but so that it was not possible for me 
to raise it. When one enters into prison, anger 
always follows the first surprise. I,began by 
throwing out some energetic exclamations 
against the prefect, who had not deigned to 
receive me in his apartments, thoughyhe had 
sent for me to come and speak to.him, I was 
not. yet acquainted with the code of politeness 
of the prefects of police; but I soon, made 
great improvement in that, branch. of know- 
ledge. As there was no bell, I was obliged to 
wait three hours before I received,a visit from 
the turnkey, who brought, me. for dinner some 
disgusting prison ragoat. I made some, in- 
quiries respecting the prisoners who lodged on 
the floor above me. I seen through a key- 
hole, men carrying bottles, and all the prepa- 
rations for a feast. ‘ They seem to be very 
merry,’ I added. ‘They are two aides-de- 
camp of General Labedoyére.’ ‘How! is he 
then arrested?’ ‘I believe so.’ The next 
day these two officers were set at liberty ; and 
I afterwards learned the following particulars. 
The unfortunate Labedoyére, after the army 
of the Loire had been disbanded, had retired 
to the outskirts of Riom, with several of his 
friends, among whom was General Flahaut, 
his near relation. The latter, who possesses a 
cool head, and unites prudence to much cou- 
rage, immediately perceived the danger of their 
position. He was convinced that nothing re- 
mained for them te do but to repass the fron- 
tiers as quickly as they could. Labedoyére was 
of the same opinion; but no persuasion could 
make him alter his plan, , He wanted to go to 
the United States, but on his way to pass 
through Paris, where he wished to take leave 
of his family and raise some money. All the 
exertions of friendship had no power over him. 
He stepped into the. diligence under a false 
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“4 Among, the conspitaters.of' the «infernal 
machine was one M..N * ®*, an intimate friend 
of Limoélan, the first inventor of the plot. He 
had, served among the Chouans, and the police 
supposed, reasonably etidugh, that he was in 
Paris. (ier, Reing hunted like a fox for several 
days, he slept at night in the charcoal-boats in 
the: Pot ‘au Bled. When the pursuit had ceased 
itis part of the town,’he ventured to seek a 
rétréat in a miserable gavret in a public-house. 
Phe 'siext day, the police came back ; but he 
hidl'escaped, and was.seen no more. His room 
was’ searche ». and near the, bed was found a 
sérap of alf-bu ied. paper, which he had used 
to light his pipe... This, paper ieontained, how- 
evér, séme written lines, which; seemed to be 
pare’ of the roug draft of a letter addressed to 
somtie én i Who. was supposed to be Georges. 
Oh i re line were the following words: ‘I 
carindt write any more to-day, as, have a great 
pain in'my eyes,” This unfortunate man was 
afterwards implicated and; taken, in, the eonspis 
racy of Georges, and I had the pleasure’of-exa: 
mining ‘him. He ‘was sitting where, you are, 
his faee between two wax-candles, as your's is: 
White! E'was talking with him 1,.continued 
wtitiig, He was my countryman, I spoke to 
him’df his’ parents, of his first affections, of his 
schoplfellows ; and having observed that he 
began to’ gain assurance, and that his answers 
betrayed @ little more phéerflness, I stopped 
allo a sidden,‘and said in the most natural 
tone T vould : * But the light annoys you: you 
may ‘pirt out’ the candles if you choose.’ . ‘ No; 


Li Gl) 


I have 10° pain jn my eyes.’ ‘I thought you 
had,*** No, fot at present ; my eyes were bad, 


it #tihe} two' years ago.’ We continued 
our conversations, At last I slowly read to hint 


his* indtién': he was surprised to find’ I 
had inserted in it itrivial a.circumstance, and 
askld’ ® ‘tT Pine ice ‘ It. is my custom.’ 
NoWy, “Witt” if” bel ve that. this very trivial 
cirodmstanc bi uses his? The half-burned 
scrap of paper had been preserved. The writing 
was ‘compared with his, and his presence. in 
Paris, at the tite of the infernal machine, was 
proved.’” “And what became of him ?’ said. I. 
* He'was guillotined,’ answered V * *,*, with 
a most fiendish look and gesture. . He said to 
me: * I am fond of my profession: I cannot 
remain one day out of this apartment, L might 
go to the play, and divert myself with my 
friends, my wife, my children. But, no; I 
must be here.’ While listening to him, I ob- 
served that by custom he constantly leered to 
the left side, where the prisoners were placed ; 
and I am convinced that if they had been put 
at his right, he would have lost half his skill.” 

Anecdote of Marshal Ney.‘ He played 
tolerably well ‘on the flute, and during several 
days he amused himself with-his instrument. 
He was, however, deprived of this resource, 
under the pretence. that it was azainst the rules 
of thé prison. He ‘repéatedly. played a: waltz, 
whichT long tecolected, apd frequentlyhummed 
in my’eye Inusings. J eard.it, 
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miy eyes young peasant girls merrily skipping} 
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i, The air was sweet 
and’ melancholy, and when played on the flute, 
it immediately recalled to my memory the Con- 
ciérgerie; and’ T ree My: iy nue nee 
tédi's, (ahd repeating ‘with bitter feelings the 
name UF the oitidittishes shal.” 

‘OPRe heroic conduct of Madame Lavallette 
must render the ensuing account of her inter- 
esting... During the imprisonment of her mo- 
ther, Madame Fanny Beauharnais, in the 
time of the revolution, ‘“* young Emilie was 
intrusted to the caré’ Of a governess, or rather 
abandoned to the vulgar caprice of some domes- 
tics who shared the movements and passions of 
the mob. Born of emigrant parents, the poor 
child was obliged to assist at the patriotic pro- 
cessions which took place every month on, the 
republican holydays. She. often said: ‘I was 
very ill-used on those occasions by my com- 
panions, the young girls of the neighbourhood. 
They could not forgive me my tall stature and 
genteel features, which contrasted with those 
of the greatest part among them. The daugh.« 
ter of an emigrant marquess and an imprisoned 
mother could scarcely share the honour of their 
company. As for me, the exclusion had no- 
thing disgraceful in my eyes; but my gover- 
ness, though she had none of the prejudices of 
my companions, took great care to conduct me 
to their assemblies for her own interest.:, The 
least reluctance she would have shewn for it 
might have exposed her to be arrested.” At 
that terrible period of madness and fanaticism, 
private life was subject to jealous and perpetual 
supervision. The porter of a nobleman’s house 
was abliged, for his individual safety, to become 
a spy and’ an informer. The servants were 
‘again ‘the masters, or rather the tyrants, of 
those’ who ‘employed them. They were dis- 
pleased that the daughter of an emigrant was 
not bound in apprenticeship, and that she main- 
tained in her manners and occupations some- 
thing genteel and delicate. The two cousins 
of Emilie were both apprentices,—Hortense to 
her mother’s mantua-maker; Eugene toa joiner 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. The 9th Ther- 
midor having overthrown tyranny, Madame de 
Beauharnais got out of prison, and Emilie was 
sent with her cousin to a boarding-school whieh 
Madame Campan had established at St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye. There she continued her edu- 
cation, which had been interrupted during two 
years.”’ 

Their marriage was arranged in Buonaparte’s 
usually imperative style. : 

‘All my comrades had obtained advance- 
ment: the general wished to reward me also; 
but not willing to expose himself,to a, refusal 
from government, he determinéd to bring about 
a marriagé ‘between mé and Mdlle.. Beauhar- 
nais. One day, when I had accompanied him 
to the treasury, to expedite the sending off of 
the sums that were required at Toulon for the 
fleet, he ordered’ his coachman to drive along 
the new boulevards, that he might have at his 
leisure a conversation with me. ‘I cannot 
make a major of you,” he said ; ‘I must there- 
fore give you a wife ;—you shall marry Emilie 
de Beauharnais. She is very handsome, and 
very well educated. Do you know her?’ ‘I 
have seen her twice. But, general, I have no 
fortune. We are going to Africa: I may be 
killed—what will become, in that case, of my 
poor widow ? Besides, I have no great liking 
for mat ’ ©Men must marry to have 
children’; that is the chief aim of life. Killed 
yeit certainly may be. Well, in that case she 
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Now, shes the daughter of & 


f grant that 
nobody will have: my ‘wifé cannot introduce 
her into:‘gociety: Shes Poot. aist deserves a 
better: fatev e, this “business “must be 
quickly settled: ‘Talk this mbit Mad. 
Buonaparte about it : the tother has already 
given sher. consent. The wedding shall take 
place:inveight days; I will allow you a fort. 
night for your honeymoon. You must then 
come. and join us at Toulon on the 29th.’ (It 
was then the 9th.) I could not help laughing 
all the while he spoke :—at last I said: ‘ I wi 

do whatever youplease. But will the girl 
have-me? «I do not wish to force her inclina. 
tions’ ‘She is tired of her boarding-school, 
and she would be unhappy if she were to go to 
her mother’s. During your absence, she shall 
live with her grandfather at Fontainebleau, 

You. will notbe killed ; and you will find her 

when you come back. Come, come! the thing 

is settled. - Tell the coachman to drive home,’ 

In the eveningI went to see. Mad. Buonaparte. 

She.knew whet: was going forward, and was 

kind enough ‘te shew some satisfaction, and 
call me, her nephew.’ ‘ To-morrow,’ she said, 

* we shall allgo to Sti°G@ermain. I will intro. 
duce you to my niede)’*Yott will be delighted 
with her::she is a chartiitig girl!’ Accord. 
ingly, next day, theigeneral, Mad, Buonaparte, 
Eugene, and {, went’ man open carriage to 
St. Germain, snd stopped at’ Mad. Campan’s. 
The visit was great event ‘at the boarding. 
school: all the young girls Were at the win-, 


entered. the ty 
ladies ‘I,,souglt anxiously her wlio was to, be 
my wife...| Het cousin’ Hortense led her. ‘tous, 
that she mightsdlute ‘the general, and embrace 
her aunt. Shrwas, in truth; the prettiest of 
them.all,, Her stature was tall, and most 
gracefully elegant; lier features were charm- 
ing; and the glow of her beautiful complexion 
was,heightened by her ¢onfusion. Her bash- 
fulness jas) so ‘great;'that the general could 
not, help langhisg‘at her; but he went no 
farther. . It was decided that we should break- 
fast onthe grass in.'the ‘garden. In the mean 
while, J felt, extiemely’ un Would. she 
like, me 2.) Wouldshe obey without reluctance ? 
This,:abrupt amarriages and this Speedy. de; 
parture, grieved me. Wheit we got up, and 
the circle was-broken, I begged Eugene t¢ con- 
duct. his cotigin into}a solitary walk. | T joined, 
them, and-heeft ws. 'T'then ‘entered on, the 
delicate subject: | Tmade nd ‘secret ai birth f 
nor of my want) of forturié; and ‘added :. ‘ 
possess. nothing in’ the world ‘but tiny sword, 
and the good-will of\thé general; and I must 
leave you. inca fertnight.| Open’ your heart to 
me. [feel myself disposed to love you with 
all my.soul; but that is not sufficient. If this 
marriage does not please you, repose a full 
confidence inime ;: it will not be difficult to find 
a pretext. to break it off. I shall d 3 you 
will not be tormented,’ for I will keep your 
secret.” While I was speaking, she kept her 
eyes fixed on the ground her only answer was 
a smile, and she gave me the nosegay she held 
in her hands | Lembraced her. We returned 
slowly to the company; and eight days after- 
wards we went.to.the municipality. ‘The fol- 


lowing a priest, who had not, taken 
the athng seoicaanial the small convent 
the Conception, in the RueSt. Honoré.” 

The narrative of Levallette’s escape has ell 
the interest.ofia romance, bat ‘is too long as & 
whole = we shall, only mention Mde. Lavallettes 





om be. the-widow of one of my aides-de-camp— 
@ defender’ of his country. She.will have a 
wir | RSTtScMs 


. aahlod WSsild 


Mee 


harsh treatment « 


dows, in the: parlouts, or'in''the court-yard ;., 
for they; had obtained’ a*holyday.”’ We, soon, 
gardens.|° Among the forty young.., 
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('Sfadame Lavallette; a-little easier after 
Wale Ai hop hegan to t the better of her 
agitation ; and. she w have. enjoyed’ her 
happiness, if the brutal turnkeys, who had left 
her dot open, had not: uttered against her the 
mist horrible abuse, and assured her it’ was 
itapossible I should not be retaken ina very 
short time. The. arrival of the procureur- 
general, Bellart, put an end to-their abusive 
language. He sat himself gravely down: to 
examine her, and addressed reproaches to her 
that were only ridiculous. . By his order she 
was treated with so much severity, that, in the 
state of health in which she then was, that usage 
became the. chief cause of the disorder under 
which she laboured during twelve years, but from 
which she has at last recovered. They placed 
her in the chamber of Marshal Ney, where 
there’ was no chimney, but a German stove, 
the’ suffocating heat of which made her suffer a 
great deal night and day. The window opened 
into the women’s, yard. To hear the noisy 
cries of those wretches during the whole day, 
and their vulgar and obscene language, was 
agony to so delicate a female... No person 
could come near her ;. even-her maid was ‘ex- 
cluded, and she was attended by one of the 
feridle turnkeys,. None,of her letters could 
cross the threshold of the prison, nor could 
any communication from her friends reach her. 
She ‘was for ever jassailed with a thousand dif- 
ferent ‘terrors, ,especially in the night, when 
the ‘sentries were relieved. always ima- 
gined it was her husband they were bringing 
back. “During more than five-and-twenty days 
andhights, she did not enjoy one moment's 
yA T was far from thinking she could ‘be 
so unhappy. I had beem told, with’ the view 
of comforting me, that, she was lodged in the 
apartments of the, lady of.the prefect of police, 
treated With the greatest attention and respect, 
and that she would soon obtain permission to 
return home. My daughter hadi returned’ to 
her ¢pnvent in an ecstasy of joy, and agitated 
with 's0 strong an emotion thatshe: could not 
explain in what manner, she hadi ¢onttived to 
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on the subject in any other? 


the translation. 









in the spirit of a partisan ; bas shanna writen of; animals joes are but incidental." Here is 
mparison W adeeb es : 

best extract the truth; and, beside their, pre- e thi 

sent attraction, all these CORSE POFAEY me~| hood of the:caseade; this day, some 

moirs will be valuable material for the.his- | whomwehad-leftut the landing- 

torian. We must again repeat our,praise:of|two very curious fishés*of'the ‘lot 


“¢ While-we: were exploring the 


The ndtive: ‘name’ of ‘this wimal {4 arcs, 
The general fotm2is that of the lobster; the 





J. Montgomery's Voyages, &c. of Tyerman 
and Bennet, 
(Fourth Notice.]} 


tion of an aoa tree, or oro :— 


thirty to fi 


a hundred feet in compass, an 


the moon.” 


save het’ father, But when, mext: day, . the | described 


whole ‘hasiness was. explained, the supérior, 
who’ pitt )succeeded in obtaining the ‘pro. 
tectidit’ of the Duchess. of Angouléme’ for her 
housé,” Was seized with alarm: my daughter 
was ordered td hold her tongue; and the nuns 
and some of the boarders:shrunk away from 
her, hed had had the plague. © Will it be 
beli when I add, that the.'parents of 


rior, Ais Ra take their children home 
if Josephine Lavallette remained in the con: 
vent? ‘So that a, virtuous,’ gerierous action, 
which ought to have been presented as an ex- 
ample to be followed. by. young persons, was, 
through fear, personal ‘interest, and perhaps 

so by meaner passions, regarded as a sort of 
crime anda cause of proscription... Six weeks 
afterwards, when Mde. de lette was’ set 
at liberty, she hastened to take her daughter 

m the convent.” 

We conclude with the account of her pre- 
sent state. 
iad bE On Real of Mde. de Lavallette 

ered sufficiently to permit me to take her 
home, A ‘deep wid at throws her fre- 
quently into fits of abstractedness; but she is 
tlways equally mild, amiable, and good: “We 
Pass the summer in a retired country-house, 
Where she seems to enjoy; hersélf.” 

Our ‘éxtracts, which of course ‘can embrace 
only a ‘sinall part of two thick’ volumes, will 
shew how interesting are their contents. La- 

writes like a man on his defence, and 


fr he boarders, declared to the supe- | them 


his neck with'the flappi 





green, the wings red.” 





’ 


It was supposed to preside over accidents, and, | snout, otiecfourth of its whole le 
being ‘often fotnd sitting in the . bread-fruit | tremityof which is the mouth.” 
trees, its protection against falls in climbing] of this probostis consists of several bones,) so 
was sought. It was believed that when | exquisitely articulated, side by side, as to be 
this. bird perceived any one thus precipitated 
by an unlucky slip, it would immediately fly | where these bon 


It is to be regretted, that the most; curious} ‘!' Our't: ‘ 
creatures are so loosely defined that oer quiesas; the ch Isles, inform- 
ascertain what they are; but our missionaries | ing us, on their way, of the nocturnal amenity 
were intent on other matters, and their notices! of the sea,” which is a very fine phrase indeed: 


length nine inches; the body is covered with 
a delicate shell, of which the jointed compart- 
ments; nine in number, beside the tail-piece, 
admit of freedom of motion. Under the five 


WE resume the thread of this narrative, with- | central ones there are fringes, like fins, and to 
out circumlocution ;—the parts are so distinct, | that which lies between these five and the tail 
that they speak for themselves, and, we hope, | are attached two flappers, on either side, pro- 
so interesting as to speak well both for our|jecting outward and backward. Under each 
selection, and for the work whence they are| of these there is a strong, bony, sharp-pointed 
selected. By way of change, we shall begin| weapon, with which the ‘creature can defend 
this notice, however, with a few pieces of| itself, and probably securé its prey, by clasping 
natural history. The following is the descrip-|the latter beneath’ its belly, when the forks 


must pierce whatever ‘comes between them. 


“ This grotesque tree (the banyan of India) | These are said to be venemous, and the natives 
grows upon one side of a rock, nearly perpen-| are much afraid of being! wounded by them. 
dicular, over the front of which (being from|To each of the three’ plates of the’ shell, next 

feet high, and as many broad) | the head, are fitted 'two'l 
hundreds of its roots descend, singularly im-| The head is an’ itith and three quar 
plicated, and forming a kind of net-work.|and narrowing in’ width frdm'an inch and a 
The stems of the tree above rise up thirty feet | half, at the hinder part, ’to three quarters of an 
at least from the rock, being supported by |inch at the frontage.” Towards. the middle are 
multitudes of roots, which find their sustenance | the eyes; the mouth, and four aritenne, with a 
in the soil below. These occupy a space nearly | kind of fin on each’ side. But the most, sin- 
a display various | gular and novel ‘characteristics of this animal 
arches and recesses, of most curious appearance. | are its large dlaws, which grow from the w 
On one side, the impending branches have sent | part of the body and'the neck. These have 
down a root of forty feet, which, having got.|four joints each, that at the extremity being,a 
footing in the ground, has given birth,.to:a/|fine and almost transparent bone, with, ten 
young tree. Multitudes of other long fibrous|sharp ‘rays shooting outwards, longer and 
shoots, of a black colour, are growing down-|longer, and stronger also in proportion to the 
ward from the horizontal branches above, which, | outermost. ‘ This ten-toothed ap 
though dangling wildly fn the air now, will| down intoa ng 
strike root as soon as they reach the ground, andj inner joint, which exactly: fits it as a sheath 
add their antic columns to ‘ the pillared shade. 
The natives have a tradition that the. seed .of|that shuts into a case. The mouth and ad. 
this gigantic plant was brought by a bird from|jacent organs are like ‘those of \the lobster. 


, oie on either side. 
rs long, 


pen closes 
groove, myn of the 


the whole resembling a common pocket 


The colour, when alive, is palé yellow with 


A bird; as remarkable as this tree, is also) lilac and black spots.” 


These also were objects of worship, Ano- 


‘A white bird, with a long blue bill, and| ther “strange fish.” 
web-footed, about the size of a dove, was had 
brought to us. The natives call it pirai ; and}a‘spear and catght in the bey, 
this harmless creature was also one of ‘ thejus. It'is called aavere. It 


lords many, and gods many,’ worshipped here. | and is a yard long, with a lig projecting 


‘A singular fish, which had been struck with 
was brought to 
ésembles an eel, 


at the ex- 
upper part 


capable’ of enormots expansion ; while below. 
es Seem to unite closely, by an 


beneath his body, as if to rescue him before he | equally curious contrivance, there is a connect- 
reached ‘the ground, or, at least, lighten his | ing membrane which falls inward and admits of 
descent. The chief who gave us this curious | corresponding distension with the cavity above; 
information assured us that he had proved it|so that this small snout (in sha) 
to' be true by personal experience; for, on a| barrel) might be enl 
certain occasion, when he was dislodged from a} substance equal in bu 
bread-fruit tree, one of these compassionate | the animal itself. It*has pectoral, dorsal, and 
birds glanced under him so closely as to touch | ventral fins, of very delicate structure. The 
of its wings, and he | tail-fins are finely arched backwards, and from 
sustained no injury, (as he presumed) in con-| between them, ‘as from the centre of » crescent, 
sequence of this happy interference of one of | shoots out’a ta 
the gods; whereupon he immediately cnt a} ending in a péint. 
large bunch of bananas, and went and offered | back, and’ grey below; the eyes are large, and 
them to his deliverer at the marae. This day, | the pupil is surroufided by a 

in the course of our ramble, we caught a vivi, |} It:is said ‘that’ this! arrow-li imal ¢ai 
a giant of a grasshopper, which measured| itself out-of the’ witer with such violent 96. $8 
nearly five inches in length. The body was }pieres ‘with’ fts shUnt the body of a man, ..This 


like a gun- 
enough to receive a 
to the whole body of 


tail four inches long, and 
The colour is blue on the 


ing yellow iris, 
ebtnal con dur 


fish is esteemed delitious 7 Ai: eiss 
Having’ sajled for the Mar. 

















balls, convulsed his limbs, and uttered the 
most hideous shrieks and howlings.- After he 


amenity. woscint “” 
we At the of Wytiti, about four miles semblance to the fables 
to the east of Honoraru, there formerly lived a They had an ides of a God who was not 
chief of aingular ferocity ; Giant Despair him. |‘* made by any one, as the rest had been, and 
self, in the *s Progress, Was not more who was above them all. His name was Taroa. 
brutal and When he had & fancy to He was the parent from whom all men sprang: 
offer a human sacrifice, he would set out in his _-these were, in their view, the population of 
canoe, with a tp saingres in the dead of the|the islands known to-them. He was " 
a 1 the bay till he got Hieved: to be thé maker of the land, and they 
shore close by the town. ‘The two es| thought he could destroy at pleasure what he 
would then raise a lamentable cry, as t had made. ‘This idea was probably suggested 
they were perishing tn the to them (if not derived from European infor- 
first person who to be alarmed, and, | mation) b the changes which they observed in 

nity, flew to their re- the coral formations around them. He was re- 





for a considerable time ; then, drawing it out 
uninjured, he rushed towards. the. shore, and 
laying hold upon a ay A eanoe, which ordina- 
ily required three or four men to launch, he 
shoved it before him with apparent ease, and 
sent it adrift. He afterwards threw. himself 
into the sea, wallowed about in it, and kept 
his head under water for a long time. When 
this act of the tragical pantomime was finished, 
he sat among the waves, and delivered his pro- 
phecies in very figurative and hyperbolical lan- 
at the same time sufficiently ambiguous 
to be fulfilled in one of two senses, whatever 
might happen. . 4 * be 
‘ There was 8 tradition here that the skyori- 
ginally lay flat upon the face of the earth and 
ocean,-being held. down by the Jegs of.a huge 
cuttle-fish. . But,, at a certain time, a man 
named Maui dived to the, bottom of the sea, 
and, grappling with the monster, utterly dis- 
to the great marae at membered him; whereupon the sky flew up, 
god, whom he supposed to be angry. The | of the gods, of enormous bulk, heedlessly gam- and expanded into its beautiful convexity, rest- 
priests recommended a ten days’ tabu, the sacri- | bolling at the bottom of the sea, got entangled ing on the horizon, and having the vertical sun 
fice of three human victims, four hundred hogs, | by his long hair among the weeds, and, in his} as its key-stone. But Maui may haye ren- 
as many cocoa-nuts, and an equal number of struggles to free himself, caused the waters to} dered his countrymen a much less doubtful ser- 
branches of plantains. Three men who had| overflow the shores, and rise even above the| vice, ashe is said to have invented the ingenious 
i mode of obtaining fire by rubbing a grooved 


been guilty of the enormous turpitude of eating | highest mountains: In proof of such a cata~ 
ere are rocks of coral and stick with a pointed one, as formerly described. 
If 80, his name must be considered as the most 


docoa-nuts with the old queen (the present strophe, they say th 
+, mother), were accordingly sei and led shells found on the loftiest peaks, whither they i 
i three days sould not have come in the common. course of illustrious on record, in this, part of the globe, 
before ‘the offerings could be duly presented, | nathiv. * ® bg where, over thousands. and tens. of thousands 
out, %, Evil spirits, beliaved, did not exist for- 
bones of their atms and legs were broken, and merge emeoerante i of modern 

























few days swept away more than two-thirds of 


them. During er. the king repaired |and thus peopled all the islands. 
ytiti, to conciliate the) teans had this tradition of the deluge. One 
























times.. This strange idea pro- 
bably has its foundation in the origin of infan- 
maimed and mi creatures were in | ticide, which certainty y hiéroglyphi¢, or 3 
the height of their suffering, some persons, great extent till Peruvian quippos, or Knots, and the Sandwich 
moved by curiosity, visited thenr in prison, and | must have beet long ago desola ropes, for registering population and 
found them neither raving nor desponding, but himself had been enrolled among the gods. | taxes)y but the traditions of past ages, were 
sullenty singing the national hurusdull as the}'This impious ceremony, with the particulars of oral, . ; Soil 
drone of a bagpipe, and hardly more variable—| which we must not pollute our pages, too fa anew king was consecrated, by epre- 
as though they were insensible of the past, and place at the principal marae , dedicated: to monies +00 filthy, to be detailed, he was invested 
indifferent tothe future. When the hter-|}Oro. As one of the divinities of his subjecta,} with the mare, or hereditary robe of royalty, of 
ing time arrived, one of theta was placed under | therefore, the king was worshipped, consulted | net-work covered with red feathers, and to 
the ingect aie ls ahd the other two were laid, |as an oracle, and had sacrifices and prayers which ap additional lappet is annexed at the 
~ hogs and good| accession of each sovereign. . This splendid 











































fruit, upon the altar-frame. offered tohim. There is now, we trust, e 
were then beaten with clubs upon the| reason to believe that the same man is become | train, which.was wont to be wound about the 
and devoted servant 


till they died of the blows.” a humble, self-denying, 
‘Jesus Christ.——In what 


" Jt is curious that the natives, so filthy in| and disciple of the Lord 
most other matters, have a terrible aversion to| follows, we must be merely considered as nar- 
flies. The authors relate: “Two of the queens | rators. Tamatoa assures us that, during ‘the 
dined with us to-day. brought their own | reign of idolatry, he has seen ane of the priests, 
provisions—two raw and a bowl of poi. | when the fit of demoniac inspiration was upon 
times drank, but ocea-| him, thrust his hand and arm up to the shoul. 
sion employed their der inthe solid ground. And though one of 
slimy beverage to their mouths. One of the these frantic hierophauts could thus plunge his 
fishes was dressed by their desire; the other |arm into the earth, as though it were. water, 
they ate raw, just as it eame out of the water, | yet, if the paroxysm went off while it remained 
scales, a an paceyrec that it required the strength 
seve 


hody, wed upom the ground, is twenty- 
tee se lengthy ae six inches broad. ‘The 
needle by which the fabric waa wrought is still 
attached toit, and, according to report, no stitch 
could. be taken with it, but thunder was forth- 
with, heard in the heayens- The symbolical 
marks, which are apparent on the plumage and 
texture, indicate that many hundreds of human 
i during its gradual 
making and extension, when the sundry mo- 
narchs, by whom it has been worn im succession, 
w ves with its folds, as their in- 













fins, and intestines unremoved. This rapped ‘ 
th tore to pieces with their hands and their men to help him to withdraw it. | signia of authority, This maro has, 
as best served their purpose ; first one} When this was done, the skin was found sound therefore, never ; been completed, nor might 
and then the other helping herself to such por-| and undiscoloured, notwithstanding the violent | have been, 80 long as the ancient system con- 
tion as she liked best, each taking special care| friction it had encountered. . Tamatoa is of tinued ; for it was intended to be lengthened to 

the | opini withstanding the incredulity which the end of time, or at least to the end of em- 



















that none of the blood which oosed from opinion (not he € t 4 
mangled f ts should be fost. But, though | we evinced that no d ion qwas prac ;| pire in the island. Hence, almost every hand- 
excited very venient qualms of stomach for the priest would perform this marvellous breadth of the patchwork that composed it re- 
presented a separate reign, and reminded the 

national chroniclers of the prince’s name, cha- 





it 

in us to see their filthy feeding, when # com- 

found drowned in one of their desired him, while they stood around — 
i to do 


messes, seemed at once to grow sick, and} on, and some vainly 
turned away their faces with no equivocal ex- | like ; which indeed 
pression of utter Joathing. » Flies, indeed, may without his ‘ enchantments. H 
be said to be an abomination with. these sa- | (son of the missionary of that name at Eimeo), i ary 
vages, — probably from some’ superstitious pré- also states that he has witnessed this prodigy of sent it, as another trophy of the gospel victorie 
j i i nggling himself, without being able to detect — to the Museum of the London Missionary 
. . N ety. 

Again we must pause ; and, though there are 





racter, achievements, and the main incidents of 
his time: this robe might be regarded as an 
hierogly tablet “of the annals of Raiatea. 
Tamatoa has cast off this relic of idolatry, and 
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several matters which court our observation 


in these es, we are afraid it will not be 
in our power to illustrate them farther. 


————— 
The Sunday Library. Vol. V. London, 1830. 
Longman and Co. 

TuE penultimate volume of this work, of which, 
good as it is, one of the best properties is, that 
its limits are defined, does so much credit to 
Dr. Dibdin’s editing, that we rejoice to see 
his labours are not to cease with Vol. VI.; but 
to be prolonged by a sequel, under the title of 
“ Christian Classics,” being a collection of po- 
pular treatises on the leading truths and doc- 
trines of Christianity. The volume now before 
us has a portrait of Dr. Thomas Newton, 
Bishop of Bristol, and contains fifteen miscel- 
laneous sermons by cleverand emifient preachers. 
———— 
The Preacher: containing Fifty-four Sermons 

by eminent Living Divines. Vol. II. 8vo. 

pp- 440: double columns. London, 1830. 

Griffiths. 
WE do not remember whether we noticed the 
first volume collected.of this periodical; but 
most probably we spoke of its weekly début. 
Now that we have no fewer than fifty-four 
sermons in one point of view, we can more 
age! deliver an opinion. As compositions, 
ew of these sermons claim much praise; and 
as to the doctrines they inculcate, we, who 
never take any part in theological controversy, 
must say that they are as various as sectarianism 
in this country. are, we think, of what is 
called'the evangelical school; but even in these 
the preachers enforce the most opposite seuti- 
ments of minor acts and habits of life. Alto- 





Mr. Bualteél—from Dr. Chalmers and Mr. 
M‘Neile, to the Bishop of Chester atid’ Dr. 
Busfield. The editor seems to have taken dae 
pains to be accurate; for instead of sermons 
taken in short-hand, as at first, he has recently 
procured the original MSS., and the corrections 
of the preachers. 





Polynesian Researches, during a Residence af} 
nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands. By W. Ellis. Second edition, 
enlarged and improved. Vol. IV.’ Fisher, 
Son, and Jackson. 

RervgrisHine in the form found to be well 

adapted for general diffusion, viz. in’ small 

monthly or periodical volumes, we know of no 
work: better suited to popular reading than 

Mr, Ellis’s interesting ons. We, how- 

ever, reviewed the nal work at such length, 

that it would be an unjust allotment of our 

Space, upon which there are so man — 

were we again tg enter upon subj 

Suffice it to say, thet the account of these mais. 

sionary labours, mingled as it is with excellent 

ion on other points, the manners and 
customs of the natives, natural history, super- 
stitions, traditions, past events, present con- 
dition, and prospects, &c. &c. affords 

the most valuable view of Pol rising from 

darkness and barbarism into civi and 

commercial importance. 








oe CORRESPONDENCE. 

reedom of the Press in Germany during the 
y Years’ War.—In A 1625." the 
Austrian general, Tilly, who is equally cele- 
brated for his military talents and for the 


scenes of pillage and massacre which 
: d the course of his army, sent two pleni- 
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Lower Saxony at Brunswick, who, according 
to Tilly’s ions, urged the deputies of 
the circle to exert all their authority peremp- 
torily to forbid all writers and printers from 
speaking in an improper manner of the imperial 
, and hoteies sowie minds eres 
publications; and resolution of de- 
puties of the circle, passed on the 30th of 
August, is literally in the following terms :— 
“ With respect to the libellous publica- 
tions, the counsellors and ties here presen 
can do no more than to prohibit.all libels, libel- 
lous poems,* and the like, on pain of exemplary 
and inevitable punishment, as is certainly con- 
formable to the constitution of the empire; 
and they therefore request his excellency not 
to doubt of the speedy execution of this resolu- 
tion. But it is a very different thing when 
events are related historically and nude, without 
acrimony and violentia verborum, which cannot 
be prohibited without injustice; for otherwise 
it would be necessary to prohibit and abolish 
all historical descriptions, though it is both 
necessary and highly useful, publice and pri- 
vatim, to preserve memoriam rerum gestarum. 
But to attain this end, there is no means but 
historical description; which, as all politice 
judge, is custos virtutum, and also a testis malo- 
rum facinorum. If, therefore, his excellency 
will seriously exert himself entirely to restrain 
the soldiery from inhumanly wicked actions, 
on pain of inevitable co! 1 chastisement 
and capital punishment, al such publications 
will soon die away.” It seems that Tilly 
must have contented himself. with this:ariswer ; 
for we do not find that he made any farther 
complaint—still less that he proceeded to rigo- 
rous measures. ‘ ‘ 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part XVII. Tilt. 
A CHARMING number. Nothing ¢an exceed 
the beauty of “ Powis Castle,” drawn by Cop- 
ley Fielding, from a sketch by Lady Lacy Clive 
and “ Ben Lomond,” drawn by G. F. Robson ; 
both engraved by E. Finden. 


Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated... No. 26. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

WE have seldom seen more picturesque forms 

of rocks than in “ Fowey Harbour,” of of ruins 

than in “ Restormel Castle.” These are happily 

contrasted by the polished scenery of * Bicton- 

House,” and ** Haldon-House.” 


History of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
By Edward Baines, Esq. Part VII. Fisher, 
Son, and Jackson. 

A view of “ Halton Hall, near Lencaster,”’ 
and a portrait, en profile, of the celebrated 
** Duke of Bridgwater,” to whose indefati- 
gable and undaunted perseverance in the esta- 
blishment of canals, the commerce of the county 
of Lancaster, and of the whole kingdom, is so 





* Such publications, as well in Latin as in German, 
some in prose, some in verse, were very num@rous: they 
represented the conduct of the Austrian court in the 
blackest colours, and excited much sensation both in and 
out of fe upg puliienion made im the sequel 
more noise, and met with more approbation from the 
learned, than the Latin work of Hh polytus a a 
This is one of the most: venomous writings ever pub 

against the house of Austria, The name of the author 
was long doubtful; but it is now well known that it was 


deeply indebted, are the embellishments of the 
present Part of this valuable topographical 
work. 

The Napoleon Ladder. W. Cousins. 
THE common idea of representing the 


of life by the s of a ladder, is applied, in 
this little publication, to the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of Buonaparte. The up-ladder com. 
mences with Toulon, where he s ised him- 


,| Self in 1793, and ascends, step by step, throngh 


Lodi, Arcola, Marengo, &c., till, in 1804, he was 
declared emperor. The downhill dates’ from 
Moscow, 1812, and as going down is more 
rapid than rising, we find the steps Leipsic, 
Abdication, Waterlgo, Surrender, very close on 
each other. He sleeps at the foot, 1821, St. 
Helena. The sides ofthe ladder are cannon, 
on which are prints, of no value, but ‘offering 
slight designs of the events alluded to on the 
strands. 


The New Costume of the Officers of the British 
Army. No. I. London, W. Spooner. 
Turg Number, besides the King in plain uni- 
form on horseback, consists of, 1, “ An Officer 
of the First Life-guards on his Charger ;” 
2. “An Officer of the Grenadier Guards ;” 
and 3. “ An Officer of the Coldstream.” It is 
a splendid work, and worthy of our splendid 
army. The men and horses are admirably 
drawn, and the prints’carefully and beautifully 
coloured. The continent has produced several 
superb publications of this class; but we are 
not acquainted with one English work of the 
least pretension.either to agcuracy or art. The 
publisher, therefore, deserves the patronage not 
only of our gallant soldiers, but of their fair 
admirers, and of the country they so bravely 
defend when defence is needed. We could 
wish that the officers were not made.so effe- 
minate as they appear in 2 and 3; for though 
our exquisites do fight like men, on service and 
in the presence of an enemy, it would be as well 
to represent them at home like manly fellows. 


Rome, ‘August 18: 
Tue celebrated engraver, Professor ‘Giovanni 
Folo, of the acatlemy of St. Luke, has completed 
his engraving of the famous Last Supper of 
Leonardo da Vinci, in a manner which renders 
it worthy of being esteemed among the most 
admirable and. perfect of his performances. 
This print is peculiarly valuable, because the 
artist has had the opportunity of correcting the 
design after the celebrated sketch presented by 
Franeis I. king of France, to Pope Leo X., 
(which sketch is still preserved in the Vatican,) 
#0 that he could supply, with great ability, 
mapy things which are unhappily obliterated 
in the original painting of Vinci, at Milan. On 
the 8th instant, Signor Folo had the honour to 
present a proof of the print to his holiness, who 
was pleased, not only to express his high admi- 
ration of the work, but to honour the artist by 
@ present of two medals, one of gold and one of 
silver, with his effigy, and by placing his name 
on the list of subscribers. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROMAY ANTIQUITIES ON THE ISLAND OF 
‘. MATORCA. 

THERE are in the island of Majorca two men 
of letters, Don Joaquin: Maria Bover and Don 
Antonio de Juria, who have applied themselves 
from their youth to the study of heraldry, nu- 
mismatology, &e. have also been engaged 
for many years in collecting information re- 
‘spegting the’ kingdom of the Balearic islands, 
and their M&8. on this subject fill 200 volumes. 








Potentiaries to the deputies of the cincle of 


Bogislav Philip von Chemnitz, who wrote the history of 
the Swedish war. He was Swedish counsellorand historio- 
grapher; the sworn enemy of the house of Austgia, whose 
character it was the, aim of his work to in 
which he had considerable success. This Rinave 
books, bears the title of Dissertatio de Rationg us in 
Imperio nostro Romano, Germanice, 4 Lapidgy 


Having been indefatigable in making researches 
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man consul Quintus Cx & point 
which the researches of the’ learned not 
been able precisely to determine. portion | by 
of the results of their labours is now in the’) li 
press. 
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‘ PAQSIMTLE OF.,THE WRITING/AND SIGMA- 


sdf URE, OF THE VENERABLE GOETHE, 


of thé Achrtanty ‘tothe promise in our last Num- 


570, middle column), we this Nog 

SHA ct Siders wich’ an innereting ‘aCe 
by hie ah the pen of Goethe, authenticated 
hh. no only last year, this 

cartoaley. As striking example of the 


vigoulaall Raila ter ptet 8 green old age. 





‘| That,-teny has shed its flowers; 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. ro a 
THE AGE‘OF BRASS.) 1°!'l tre If 

I've sigh’d, but I will sigh no more, © |"! 

For silver and for golden ore, mie 
And thought ’twould ever pass ; 

But these their virtues oft have lost, 

And I have found that —to my cost — 
True virtue ’s in the brass. 


I once adored a maiden fair, 

With eyes of blue and auburn hair, 
And thought to win the lass; 

But soon stept in a rival —who 

Came, too, with brazen face to woo, 
And won her by his brass, 


I brandished next an author’s pen, 

And hoped-to be successful — when, 
True merits all a faree ; Bi 

But-striving here, I found, again, 

*Gainst impudence, was all in vainw 
I wanted still the drass. 


‘Next, as a fop POD. the town, 
I sought to, enn a A ne renown, 
on’s glass: 
Bar be here ofall’ Gee I was cut out, 
And driven to the right-about 
By those who had the brass. , 
Rejoice, ye brazen bullies, then; ‘\ “elt 
And laugh to scorn | all honest mene) 10.! 
Ye have the magic 
Let others wish for baser ore, 
Give me, kind Fate! I ask no more,— 
Sufficiency of brass. EB. Gov 


Tey st eae 








LINES ON THE APPROACH OF WINTERS, x 
Tux summer.’s gone, and the winter hour 

Gomes fiercely on with its chilli _— 
And the stricken grove and leafless 

Proclaim the pride of the yoor ts past 


O, whither is gone the violet-wreath, 4, 
"hat threw its loveliness o’er the bpiing’? ? 
Tt has sunk beneath the'hand of dea 
“And decayed, like every beauteous thitig, 


dn Ween inndeshe telchs qummetageiand 
‘The blushing rose with its sw = 
fytert 

And where they fell they have, frond story 


Thus ‘all ‘mortal things must stoop to fare'y / 
They may boast awhile’ of beauty’s eri: 

Buti death will h; or son or Tate,! 
And his 


Spring will resurn, yan the violet- “tay 0 a 
its ap: wers, again be gay $ 
And the rose i when it has drank 
Again the enlivening dews of May. 


ew Man, though:he yield his fleeting aay 
And lie awhile in the grave’s deep 

Shall waken again and vanquish death, 
And in heavenly bowers for ever bloom. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
OLIVER THE DAIN,, OR DEVIL, 
been learned 
Cs, hare, bem r to Sir rei Wallae gente, Scott, in w he throws 
a curious light over the real biograp' 


Sint navel of Quentin 

in 

tater of ee Seen 

to the author, he tells us that] : 

OxIvER w Thid a little for 

western Fla Ftaers fl miles ‘south, ay, 

Bruges, is Heuteras says, 

Patri pa RE jutta Gaudavum wa 

Tei is pee’ a at this day, he continues, even 

amongst the most prying of his antiquarian fel- 

low countrymen, whence his primitive name 

of “ the Devil” was derived; whether he ac- 


with a 





quired it by family inheritance, or from the 








Ge £6 hah =e wena wae un. . 
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satanic constitution of his inward man. One 
Dupleix has reported, that his royal master 
instead of putting an extinguisher on an affix 
symbolical of the offices on which his confi~ 


cherous authority; and proof exists under 
Master Pierre’s: own hand, that -he once en- 
nobled him, by the style and title of ‘le Mau- 
vais,” or the Bad one. a4 letters. patent 
granted to him in the year 1474, it appears 
that, in a former grant. of letters of nobility, 
Lewis, reckless of ‘‘the stuff that men make 
knights of,” had omitted to assign unto his 
“trusty and well-beloved valet de chambre, 
Master Oliver the Bad one, (le Mauvais),”” the 
distinction ‘of armorial bearings ; wherefore, by 
these second letters, his liege and sovereign 
lord presents him with certain arms, “*¢y- 
peintes et-armoyées,” perpetually and for ever 
to the use of said Master ‘oni his 
posterity, in, consideration of + great, 
continued, and commendable services, which 
from day to day he had: not ceased to discharge 
around our person ;’’--and mark the. sequitur, 
—and “which we hope he will still renderto 
us.” It is a curious peroration of this. docu- 
ment, that wherein Lewis “‘ takes away and 
abolishes Oliver’s surname of le Mauvais, pro- 
hibits any mouth to call him by that cog- 
nomen, and declares it to be his will and plea- 
sure, that, in every place hereafter, he should 
be surnamed ‘ the Dain,’ or Buck.” — Gaudent 
cognomine molles auricule; and of a truth, 
Master Pierre» and his: man must have felt, 
that neither: mem ner things ought always to 
be called by their proper names. 

I have not been able to ascertain at what 
period Oliver entered ‘his master’s service ; 
some will, that it occurred when Lewis, as 
dauphin, fled fromthe resentment of his parent 
and fédrid am asylum in Brabant (1456-1461) ; 
and others, that: his first employment was as 
one of the swarm of spies whom Lewis main- 
tained, in.foreign countries,;,ahd: especially at 
the roe = .o personal ones inal of Bar- 
gundy. is as it may, his original capacit: 
of barber admitted him under the noblest ty 
for ‘at that time of day it was conjoined with 
the dignity of ‘‘chirurgeon;” and there can 
be little doubt that his medical, no less haut his 
effidient passports to royal: favonr ‘with a ‘tho- 


narch who shuddered nerve and: limb'at thé 
veryides of dying.’ » tyorde etadw ber 

You, kaye noty. sizy, ted. the ascend. 

- wormed himself 


Lewis ;. for Father Mathieu: tells us; thas 
vellers, when) quitting,; France, were per- 
petually importuned with, —‘‘ Frithee, stands 
King Lewis still in favour: ‘with Master Oli- 
ver ?* ‘But I dotibt whether, in’speaking of 
the napkin Sung ‘over iv arm, which “ indi- 
cated his menial capatity,”'the reader will not 
have imagined it ‘to be that useful appendage, 
which came into:use at a later date. It was 
yw linen cloth mentioned in the constitution 
tawn up by St. Anégise for the monastery of 
Fontenelle,—the linea ad manus tergendus: 
or else th , which. was.thrown over the 
bread or knife personages, and re- 
moved when they had taken their seats. This 
was the purpose for which the two pieces of 
linen, worked in gold,.and enumerated in an 
old inventory of the ducal house of Bargundy, 
were designed.’ “The mouth and hands appear 
to have been cleansed with the doudlier, or 
Lm cw in prere Oliver's times. 
a , Which se as & ladder to his 
tidedinatasnubltin, to Ue ha ty in which 


ency.into which Oli 
= hich Qliver 
tra 





he enwrapped himself as a cloak to either, could 
mt have been prey al with more prominent 
effect 0! { : 
Solera! i ae J ak he Soe 7 
| We have seen that he seated hi 

pees taming bes bie freee eee ecome W 
frei and he was of 

intrigue. The Duke of Bur. 


cupidity ; it was not’ to be ‘satiated by ‘the 


his mind revelled by anticipation in-the success 
of an embassy to Ghen pe vas Oliver pies 
as his representative: the which appointment 
savoured strongly of his master’s humour “ in 
employing small ‘én large affairs, and 
working,” as good father Mathieu hath it, 
‘* great machines by little engines.” 

In 1477, Master Oliver set forwards with 
letters of credit to Mademoiselle de Bourgoyne, 
with the ostensible view of inducing her to 
throw herself and her fortunes into Lewis’s 
hands; but sub rosé, for the more profitable 
purpose of goading the malecontent citizens of 
Ghent into seditious acts, for which, indeed, 
they had no inconsiderable predilection... Where 
the fox prowls, caution naturally pricks its 
ear: Master Oliver’s designs were bruited 
about by the suspicious tongues; and at the 
end of a couple of days, as he shewed no haste 
to come to any public explanations, the court 
called upon him to didgorge them. So ‘ he 
came into the presence of the said princess. 
And the afore-mentioped Oliver appeared in 
better apparel than belonged te him : he laid 
‘down his letters credéntial. The said de 
moiselle,” continues Comings, “ was #@ated v4 
her chair, and the Duke of Cleves st i 
her, together with Bishop of Li d 
several other great es, and a dof 
people. She read his 3 whereypon 
said Master Oliver her 8 nee to. 
his purpose; to»whi ie replied, no 
had o entrusted“to him, saving cout 
with her in private. , He was here e to 
understand, that such was not custoniary, and 
especially with respect to the young Ady, who 
was of marriageable estate; but he-edntinued 
to allege that he would not speak another 
word, excepting into her ear. He was then 
told, that he should be forced to speak out ; 
whereat fear came upon him, and I believe, 
that before the moment in which he presented 
his letters, he had not given a thought to that 
which he should say. For this was. nowise 
the chief duty on which he was sent; as you 
may have heard. For this time, therefore, the 
said Oliver took his leave without further open- 
ing his mouth.And no mockeries were put 
upon him ; and he suddenly took to.his heels 
from the town, seeing t he had been 
warned, had he not so done, that he would be 
in danger of being thrown into the river; and, 
in truth, I believe so.” To this account, 
Gaillard adds, in his history of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, that she observed—‘* What can this 
barber want with me? I have neither a beard 
to be shaved nor an ailment to be cured.” 
Disguise himself as he would, the Count de 
Meulan could bring none to forget his pole and 
basin. 

The earldom to which I here allude, was 
certain waters and Sheep-grounds at Meulan, 
conferred upon him y Lewis in the year 1477; 
and as late as 1649, his coat of arms was to be 
seen upon a lodge and two houses in that 
place. They consisted of a chevron,armed en 
pointe with a buck t; the egeutcheon 










being accosted on the right by on ea 
and on the left bya buck’s horn; ithe whole 











ig the d 
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gundy’s death whetted the edge ‘of Lewis's’ 

acquisition of St. Quentin and Peronne, and, as 
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surmounted by a count’s coronet. Besides his 

earldom, Oliver was captain of Loches castle, 

ey or of St. Quentin, and a gentleman of 
*s chamber. 


and the quac 
his subjects as lord chancellor. 

Master Oliver was again summoned in the 
succeeding year (1478) to fish in troubled 
waters ; fora puritan-cordelier having drawn 
together a host of female converts, and de. 
nounced as traitors to;the public weal those by 
whom Lewis was stirrounded, he was de. 
spatched to plaster up the reformer’s mouth, 
But he seems to beye sagely avoided contact 
with edge tools, by leaving the preacher in 
peace within his own’convent, to which “a 
number of women resgrted curiously, night and 
day, who armed themselves with stones, cin- 
ders, concealed. knivesgand other weapons and 
sticks, to smite’ such &s would have hurt him, 
or impeded hia ha , and bade him dis. 
miss all fears, and stvorg to die before aught of 
mischief shouldome ¥o him.” 

It @ppears #hat Oliver continued to ascend, 
step by step, #he; ladder of royal favour; inas- 
mucly as we find*him, ip 1780, associating with 
Cardigial de %& Rovéré, then cardinal and le. 

tejand s uent}y better known as Ju. 
ius I., “; he feasted, in company with 
the @arditial of Bourton, and a number of 
othey ecclesiastics and noblemen, as gallantly 
48 gould be ; and afterdinrer, he took them to 

Bois de Vincennes, to beat up and hunt 
thé deer in the said wood; after which each 
returned to his own hotel.” 

The thread of his fortunes was, however, 
al to snap; is was laid on his death. 
bed, ‘and the favourite’s conduct towards the 
dying monarch shews how little of gentle blood 
fowal in his ‘veins, aid how eager he was to 
rid himself of'a galling’ — Out of Oliver’s 
pee es lips mn + been used to pour 
in into his ears,—the “proud aud haughty” 
was brutally’ admonished, that the time was 
cong when it beh him to attend to the 

8 of lis iénce, and to cast away all 
confidence it» physic, or prayers, or relics, as a 
m of prolénging his lease of earthly days. 
Yet the infattiated sovereign clung to his barber 
untilvhis last. hour had knelled, and with his 
dyigg breath recommended Master Oliver le 

n and Jéhan de Doyac to the Sa 
épecid/favour, saying, that “ he would have 
beem*hothing without the said Oliver, and that, 
being a foreigner, he ought to make use of him 
and maintain him/in his service, and the en- 
joyment of the offices and estates which he had 
bestowed on him.” 

But the reign of impunity was at an end; 
and Oliver found to his cost, that the youthful 
sovereign Charles VIII. was not disposed to 
connive at # violation of the laws of God and 
man, into which his,reliance on royal smiles, 
and @ depraved heart, shortly betrayed him. 
The fale of hig'last offence is quickly told. The 
wife of a yoing n an having applied to 
him sto ¢ 












ythé king’s pardon for som 

biflher frastand, Simevente 
her the of his promised inter- 
consign s at Very moment she was 
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in he arms, directed his — - 
the husband to a grave. 

morning the body of ihe nelteeen, which had 
been drawn to shore by some boatmen, was the 
first objection which his wife. a was eins 

ing to impart the tidings of roachi 
ease, cast her eyes. At this sight the un- 
fortunate, horror-struck female upon the 
i asc to condole with her in the calamity 

had befallen her; Oliver was 

and poem Oy the wre! é he owcrmye ‘the 
torture n, he made confession of his crime, 
under de natieedsion that his sovereign would 
protect him, and the judge be deterred from 
visiting him with the pry of ee» Mayra 
Charles, however, was well pleased w e 
portanity, which this tragical event afforded, 
oF vinci his desire’ to check the atrocities 
which had stigmatised his father’s reign: 
Oliver and Daniél, oné of the executioners, 


were consequently hung, or, after a softer term 
«dubbed Enights of the order of St. Patibu- 
larius ;°’ and the other murderer, who 


had been formerly called “* Lewis’s admiral,” 
after ee ears and having his tongue slit, 
was expelled the kingdom. 

Such, sir, was the ignominious exit of a 
wretch, whom Tristan himself would have de- 
lighted to count among “ the acorns hanging 
on his ‘old, doddered oak.”” His beginnings 
and endings are quaintly summed up in this 
epitaph from the pen of Bouchet, the annalist 
of Aquitaine :-— 

Je Olivier qui fuz barbier du Roy 
8 onziesme, et ey Jui 


eur on m’a rompu 


ais 
Par ce piteux et horrible appareil. 





DRAMA. 

TuEatTRES-—On the coronation night the 
theatres and Vauxhall were, by his Majesty's 
command, opened gratuitously forthe entertain- 
ae aap eto 
given, forthe Haymarket ¢ 
200/,, and.for Soler’ 3 Wells, 150%, The w 
cost was: between 1500), and.2000/. The rule, 
we underfstand, is to pay for whatever the house 
Leraec veg 4f all the Bag were full ; 
on same principle respect to 
a ~ “y _ eey ba 

veut open, w 
have had One of the effects of 
royal command is, the sort of recognition it 
affords to theatres as yet standing in rather an 
anomalous posture with regard to parents 
_lord chamberlains’ and; magistrates’ licenses, 
vested rights, and new claims.. Thus, the 
Queen’s theatre, which, jby the by, from the 
clever pieces it brings forward and has well 
acted, es every enco t; and the 
Milton Street theatre; the Pavilion ; and, we 
believe, others, having been honoured by. the 

ing’s command, the question will ly 
be, “ Who shall shut what his Majesty has 
opened ?” 


E 
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VARIETIES. 


Death of the Baroness de La Motte Fouqué.— 
On the 2lst of July died Baroness Caroline de 
La Motte Fouqué, one of the most popular of 
the female writers of Germany: she expired in 
the arms of her husband, Baron Frederick de 
La Motte Fouqué, at her paternal estate near 
Rathenow. Several. of her’ novels, ¢. g. Rode. 


vick, die Frau des Falkenstein, :Feodore, her | self. 


arrested | Out cards, 


great credit te the talents of their accomplished 
author. In her later writings she seems to have 
taken Sir W. Scott for her model ; but, like 


the recent works of the baron, have not 
been prem ce Ep artey by the public. 
Coronation Cards.._Among coronation 


productions, Messrs. Reynolds, whose former 
in the way of beautiful card- 
making we have noticed with praise, have sent 
—— they are playing oes) 
ps’ f fancifully and tastefully executed in gol 
and coloured devices by Messrs. Howlett and 
Brimmer. The backs, are like fine porcelain, 
with the letters W.,A., surrounded with foliage, 
and crowns, flags, and other ornaments, printed 
om -_ 4 They are curiosities, if too 
some uffiing, cutting, and dealing. 
Coronalion ‘Medal. The scramble for the 
coronation medals flung about in Westminster 
Abbey was certainly rather infra dig. To see 
gallant officers, dashing gold sticks, pretty 
pages, the élite of the Le pen vene- 
rable judges, sagacious , &e. fighting 
and jostling, like rude school-boys for halfpence, 
threw, while it lasted, an air of burlesque both 
upon them and the ceremony. The medals 
themselves are ably executed, with the head of 
the King on one side, and the Queen’s head on 
the other. The likeness of his Majesty is alto. 
one and her Majesty’s countenance 
n pi is excellently adapted to display the 
art of the medallist: it is markeil, and shews 
to great advantage on a coin. 

Coronation Anecdote.—Earl Grey, by aeci- 
dent, in performing part of the coronation ce- 
remony which fell to his lot, let the sword of 
Justice fall from his hand. What will the 
augurs from omens say to this? Apropos: at 
the coronation of George IV. the Marquess of 


Strand, there is an advertisement which 
fora bull in Dublin: it announces 


pay only one for any monster. A wag 
the other day; who had parted with his money, 
wrote the following imprompta in the whale’s 
album : — 
** Jonah and I are alike, 
We've both been inside of a whale; 
Only Jonah went in at the head, 


And I went in at the tail’ 

But, joking this skeleton is one of the 
most wo 
_ _ a saw. It is well worth a “ant 
and i cannot stomach the price, t 
need ang imto the belly unless they like. 
The mighty leviathan ought to be seen by the 
curious. 


Selected from American Periodicals. 

Watering Milk. —A Dutchman in Al 4 
some time back, went out to his milkman 
the street with a dish in each hand, instead of 
oneas usual. The dispenser of attenuated milk 
asked if he wished him to fill both vessels? 
The Dutchman replied, suiting the action to 
the word, “ Dis is for de mil/uk, and dis for de 
watter, and I will mix dem so as to shute mine 





specimens of natural history | History 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


fourth instant, near rome North Caroli: 
the Register states, that “Mr. Arthur W: 
now in his one hundred and ninth naiee 
nermeee, frome he excused himself on 
account of being ‘ busy with his crop ;’ but said 
he would send one of his boys, a lad of eighty. 
two, with his toast.” 
Epitaph on @ tombstone in a churchyard in 
Ireland : 
“ Here lies Pat Steel, that’s very true: — 

Who was he? what was he? — What's that to you?” 
Contradictions of Proverbs. —‘* The more 
thé merrier.” Not so; one hand is enough in 
a purse. —“* He that runs fastest gets most 
ground.” Not so; for then footmen would get 
more than their masters.—‘‘ He runs far who 
never turns.” Not so; he may break his neck 
in a short course.—‘* No man can call again 
yesterday.”’ Yés; he may call till his heart 
ache, though it never come. —“‘ He that goes 
softly safely.” Not among thieves. — 
re Nothing hurts the stomach more than str. 
feiting.” Yes; lack of meat. Nothing is 
hard to a willing mind.” Yes; to get money. 
— “None so blind as they that will not see.” 
Yes; they that cannot see.— “ Nothing but 
what is good for something.” Not so; nothing 
is not good for any thing. —.“ Every thing 
hath an end.” Not so; a ring hath none, for 
it is round. —“ Money is a great comfort.” 
Not when it brings a thief to the gallows. — 
“ The world is a long journey.” Not so; the 
sun goes over it every day. —“ It is a great 
Way to the bottom of the sea.” Not so; it is 
but a stone’s cast.— “* A friend is best found 
in adversity.” Not so; for then there’s none 
to be found. —“ The pride of the rich makes 
the labour of the poor.” Not so; the labours 
of the poor make the pride of the rich. 
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[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXVII. Sept. 10.] 
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. Southey’s Colloquies on the Pro- 
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ar is expected 
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for publication, and 
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tried, whether or not her prose will 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Heurteloup’s Lithotrity, 8vo. 17. bds.—Valpy’s Sallusts 
with English notes, Imo. 4s. 6d. bds.—James Bennett’, 
and Prospects of the Church, Imo. 4s. bds— 
fevern’s First Lines of Midwifery, with plates, 8vo. 7s. 
bds.—A' on Stone in the Bladder, 8vo. 5s. bds.— 
Purland on the Teeth, 8vo. 3s. 64. bds.—Cra' from 
the Commons, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. —M litan 
Magazine, Vol. 1. 8vo. 14s. bds.—W ht’s Improved 
Game-Book, for one year, 5s. hf.-bd; two = 10s. 


hf.-bd.; three 15s. hf.-bd.—Millman’s T: of the 
Stanley Family, 12mo. 5s. 6d cloth.—Hambleton’s Ser- 
mons, 10s. 6d. bds. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ish’ for the last ten days, might have 
make Tostaies aly our for a list of works of the 
slightest importance or interest. This idleness affords us 
o sromees of bringing up some of our lee-way, of 
which we isdly avail ourselves. So, Gop Sava TES 
Kine! 
B. must acknowledge that “* bosom” and “ ocean” are 
bad rhymes. 








Tales, and. her Letters on female education, do 


Great Age In noticing 9 celebration of the 


Vernon is also declined. 
Earatum.—In our last, p. 572, ot 4 line 8 from ‘bot 
tom, for« Q, C, Davids,” read “0. 5. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
BRISA INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 


Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Just pablished, price 6. 6d. dedicated, 


wg A oe gracious permission, 
H. the Pri 


and Amusement of Youth. 
By MISS RYAN, 
Author of Lectures ~~ the Religious Instruction of 


oung 
Sold by Harris, St. Paut'sCharchyardy J. Mareayi®s Coventry 
Street; aud 8: ams, St. James's 


AStRoNnoMICAL “CARDS, for the} » = 
Instruction 





New Volcanic Island Sage’ So 
Just published by R. Ackermann, 96, § 
PRINT of the NEW 1 VOLCANIC 
ISLAND, elevated. ruption, from a 
Sketch » by an Officer of H. M.. Flog. Be Gs. Vi Ship. Se, Vincent seuik to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, ident of the Royal 
Plate is, with er hambly dedi- 
catéd. Price, coloured, 8s. 6d.; India, 3s.; plain, 2s. 6d, 





RAUDS in PATENT PENCILS.—|: 


8. MORDAN and CO, Tepact falas solicit the public 
attention to the Frauds which are dail iy Pr practised upon them, as 
regards their Pencils, and the Leads for refilling the same. To 
guard the Public against impositions, the Patentees are induced 
to make the following remarks :— 

lst. Look for the London Hall mark on each silver pencil-case: 
ad. S. Mordan and Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of 
— 
uine Leads in boxes have a yellow belt, bearing 
8. i. a na fos seal. 
Cedar Pencils. htt = contain mors wai quality of pure 
Cumberland leqd as the: ver patent penc: 
Warranted Protection —The. Lock with seven guards is the 
ed cence! bed most durable one in use. The key cannot 
an impression be taken from it: neither can a 
Wiuidtod svee or caver nealatitctelbey be made'with success. The key 
admits of infinite variety, so that Perlicates are entirely pre- 


is Stamped on each 


oy 
+*,* Scientific gentlemen and others are invited to inspect the 
Manufactory, 22, Castle ort Finsbury. 





BOOKS. PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Peter Pky rey 2 Algebra for Schools; 
THE, SECOND ED {TION of a PRAC- 
tiAk SYSTEM of. LGEBRA, for the Use apnea 


me NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM, BRA 

In this —— the Authors have made meny madiank im- 
of. of the most 
is of the A: and 
Order of ae 


t only in the 
Tiperent ‘ales, but = 





7 ie the perspicuity with which ti is work ae sa tae 
nee selected ah 


mw Kev 4 


Key to the above Work,. containing the 
me more than 900 Problems, by means of which, and the 
Algebra,a perton may acquire a Know of this. valuable Sci- 
enee-without the Assistance of a Master. . 12mo. price 8s, bound. 
London : Printed for Baldwin, and Cradook hittaker and 
Co.; J. Duncan; and whoth: 





Amusement for 
Tn 12mo. with 2 fine Wood nt for Young People otitson, from Designs 
by Harvey, price 5s.in Water-lined canvass, and lettered, 
USTIN HALL;, r, After-Dinner Con- 


, rersations between KY Father and his Chodsen, on Ber 


“st, E vues hi A OP uf 
eae eet re! ery att A “Camreation. the orld 





in Scotland, peer et sWverentter ‘Conduct after the 
"Sth. Real History of Hobin Hood. 6th. Vatieties of the Haman 
tants &6. Teh. le or the Horse and |, Adventures of 


Alexander Sel. a os, Seven leepers &c. Sth. 
Sketch of Jewish itistery ak mt at jorical Account of Haroon 
ficence of the Eun, Story of Barem the 


History of. rand Croc 
London : Printed ~ Baldwin ~ 3 Paternoster Row. 


'  Wheremay de 
A complete edition of Robinson Crusoe, in 
1 handsome vol. 12mo. printed by why ae ag with 49 Charac- 
— Wwe Engravings by a from Harvey’s Drawings. 
rive 6s. water-lined canvass and lettered. 
Tales from Shakspeare, designed for the Use 
ge a a —— = 5th a eve 
n v superb Wood avings by Jackson, 
iced ey's Designs. Price 7s.'6d. Seeilinbedl convene and 


iss Mauning’s Stories from the History of 





ta using the Romantic Agee. amo. fine Embellishments, 
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ages, to 1 ~ af Devonshire 


HE BEAUTIES of of the ‘COURT of KING 
CHARLES the SECOND 
Mrs. JAMESON, 


db: 
Authoress of * Memoirs ofthe Loves of he Poets,” the ** Diary 
of an Eanu Ly ha 


an 

A Series of Portraits of the beautiful and celebrated Wamen of 
the court and reign of Charles the Second, a splendid 
li of the WV of De G Diaries of 
Evelyn and Pepys, and other works connected with that 

teresting period; with Biographical and Critical Notices, 
which the edhtor has been collecting for many years, from the 
most authentic sources. 

Lord Orford observed, fifty years ago, that “ the Béauties = 
w indsor ought ti to be engraved *' illustrate the Memoirs of 

Coun iiton.” Itis singular 

since that time no attempt noe been made to produce chess 
lovely portraits in a style worthy of the beauty of 











the 

ubjects. Of the fourteen tures at Windsor, six only have 
erto been engraved ; it ay | hoped that the present 
work will supply what has long been a desideratum in the fine 


arts. 
The size of the plates is six inches by four and ahalf; eneeaged 
by the pan distinguished artists from the nal picturesin the 
Royal feetleny, as Windsor, and elsewhere. Ato. Uy. 1s. 5 
imperial ‘roofs on India Sy 2. 2s. eac! 
he First No. contains the Portraits of the Q hn Lady Castle- 
maine, the Countess de Grammont (La Ts ‘amilton), and the 
Countess us of Ons all after Sir Peter 
The Second No. contains the Portraits of the Dachess of Rich- 
pug Ang oe sg Steuart), the Duchess of Somerset, Nell Gwyn, 
The Third Number contains the Portraits of the Countess of 
peg here many Denham, the Countess of Rochester, and 


tany Son nie e Work ‘will be shortly din Five Numb 
Henry Colburn and. Richard Sbenaan Nee Burlington Street. 


AVERLEY NOVELS. New Eaition! 
Vol. XXVIII. of this Work, which 











T H E MISE R. A Poem, 
Crescit amor nummi, pee gre er 1 Be pecunia crescit. 








Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
With Two fine Portratts of Jackson and Nartheote. 
On the iB was published, No. VIII. of 
E LIB > nef of ee FIN® Res. 
of J. Nesheee Ties III. gine tee 4 vate Ling A: tin 
tect—IV. M bettie Vv. Thong ts on yee ots 
njectV1. Pages Art, Ne. 7, 3 nm Artist— 
VII, Society of ainters in Water Catours VIE Petey of 
the British Institution—IX. Ancient English Architeects—X, Cri- 
Noti « Letters to the ter. « Miscellanea, &c. 
» Arnold, Tavistock 


tock Street, Covent Garden; and Co. 
3 Oliver snd Boyd, Edinbu: ae 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 
PRIA, now in éourse of publication, in monthly 

Votumes, price 6v. each in cloth. 
It is not intended that the Cabinet Cyclopedia shall form an 





interminable series, in which any ben hes interest i may 
present itself from time to time or ae m piece. jects 
are classified according tthe usual divisions AR cate science, 
and art. Each division is etly —Se tnd wilt consts consis 

of a determinate num! aber volumes. Al precise 34 
tent of the — cannot be fixed ye BS inty,” pipet there is wa 
limit which will not be exceeded; 





forward to the within a mg used, ofa Sellacke 
library of instruction, ae and general reference, in the 
form of a Cyel 


‘he several Pose af ines work are—1. Natural st ey re mn —2. 


The Useful and Fine A « Natural His: wt aoa 

5. Politics and Morals—6. 1 Liss otare and riticism pbs 

Histoty—8. Biography—9. eral of ce. 
In the more abstruse and technical departments of knowledge, 


an attempt has been made te conve: hed. the Vaca a general ac- 
Engng with these subjects, by of plain familiar 





veril of the Peak, is published this day, mas 5s. The Illustra. 
sone, bY the late R. P. Bonington and J. 

*,* The Twenty-Eight Volumes which have aieeais tain 
Sixteen New Inttoductions by the Author, besides copious ‘Notes 
to each Volume. 

Volume Ninth of the New Issue, which 
commences the Tales of my Landlord, is also just eae 

London: Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria 1. 
Who have just published, 

1. Hall's Fragments of Voyages and Travels, 
3 vols. 

2. Destiny. By the Author of “* Marriage,” 


and the “ Inhéritance.” 8 vols. IJ. 11s. 6d. 





Ses eaten ea eee rote 
Ae "ORNITHOLOGY ; or, the 


Natural History of at ae of the United States. 
BXANDER WI 


ouah hues tCLEN BUONAPARTE. 
Edited ty ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.S.E. and LiisP.In8s '&e. 
Lendon: Hur, Chance, and Go,; and Ganetabe nnd Co 





7. Buckti Ram's New Te 
we vol wi PER: ngrevic ) 12. Lie. Gd. 
PAVE LS. in PERSI A>’ including a 
Y Nae from Bagdad —_— Mount ata Rontiens . as 
y in 
the Ruins othe a the Per- 
Greaves eo : 
“Buen NGHA 
Author * ft bed Travelin Palestine,” a Le 
O*<*Phis volume may be pronounced teeny then ioe D.. 
of Buckingham’s, former travels, as it chiefl: 
eee. —Monthly Revie < 


"ipa nisition rihafatre-*-~ “ iemne aapentne I deal of informati ‘ 
— ry are 1 ion res) nj 
fame Bemion. myenet TT doen inthe Peatn ul Thich we have little douve nen 
dt Pa fa er teeotinn mien. We can-'} chants will find interesting "and aseful.""—Edinburgh Literary 
hol Phat tise deserves commendation for its, | Gaonette, 
‘Isilebéssive development ef the difficulties of; this sublet’ eradual oa Alsoy by the same Author, 


i. 
: : . 

Travels in Palestine, through the Countries 
of Bashan and Gilead, ast of the River Jordan; including a Visit 
to the Cities of Geraza arid Gamala, in the Decapolis. 2d edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 81s. 

ill, 

Travels in Mesopotamia; including a Journey 
to the Ur of the Chaldees,aud the Ruinsof Nineveh and Babylén. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 30 Engravings, price 31s. 6d 

¢* One.of the most valuable contributions that have been made 
in modern fimés to ott knowledge of the ancient and modern 
— of Asia.”—Globe, 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Inl@mo, 6th edition, enlasgel, wis Le je 21 Engravings, 7s. 6d. plain 


ONVERSATIONS on BOTANY. 
of this work is to enable Young Persons to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the ¥ — productions of their native 
coun! For this purpose t t of Linneus is ex- 
plained, anda wative plant of coc cl class (same a few exceptions) is 
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xamined, and illustrated by an ek. 
Printed for Longman, , and Green. 





F an and copiou 
and ill taken ren o engrantn per is attr 4 


wie e one is acquainted. 
the ween already ublished in m Oe Megs fd depart- 
dinate oe no less than four have the ction of men who 
stand in the first rank of titersry talents -<Sir 2 James Mackintosh 
and Sir Walter bes on In the scientific department, a work has 
pr 2 pen te n pro- 
nounced by t he highest living spatharity on subjects of general 
hilosophy, te contain ** the n roca wh ee on the value of 
jowledge which have “and to be the 
** finest work of philosophical poms ee which this'age has seen.” 
The following is a selection he List of Contributors. 
Authors of Volumes actually Published are marked (*). 
Those whose Prod o 








are i 
are marked (+)s 
Contributors. 

*+ — o a Hon. Sir Jamés % et — Esq. M.P. 
M.-P. _: Vice- 
t The Right v. the Lord the Royal So- 
of Cloyne. 


bs i “wal Scott, Bart. 
ir iter 1 
*} Joho “Frederi rederick William s hae here poe oy 
Herschel, +t T.P. 
t big Moore, Bea 
B. Biot, Member of the i ores Gilber:, Bsq. M.P. 


“French Institute. M 
t nhiee Southey, Hag. Poet yer Borsa 2 ita. 
t he Baron  Dhitias De Dapin, rhe he . R- Glelg. 
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\HE PRIVATE. KESPONDENCE 
ot na ee CaRAOR iheoagma 
Time, now Sat eo ihe 

The interesting upwards 
of Two Thoyeand Letters, from of test samapee 
im the Political, Literary, and Am other 
ames may be inentioned, th leading ity, 
Warburton—Burke— Johnson —Mume Gh Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds— G att te 





iestd__Cumbasland Boswell — Cola a ag 
Dr. Barney— Sheridan—Murphy—Dr. on oadly— re Pl st 
Mrs. Cowley, &c. 

«« When we consider eee that the first actor of an- 
cient or modern times occupied dust his b 
world’s eye; when we remember om ihe first year of his 

appearance in London, in 1741, foun te the moment of his retire- 
ment from the stage, in the qos 1776, he was constantly before 
the public; that during this rare period he was on terms 
more or less intimacy with all ~ wise, the illustrious, the _—_ 
otic of Great Britain; that he was the favourite of Dr. Johnse 
6 ny) and of the. leb Lord Camden, the 
TA and Teale, nt and Henderson, the pro- 
tége idee of Pape, ch e correspondent of Bishop Warburton, the fos- 
of early genius of Sheridan and Siddons,—when we 
remember all this, we can readily comprehend the interest that 
even at this comparatively distant must be attached to _ 
py md of such a man: the present volume, we repeat, w 
such It is d by ° well- ~~ 
ten memolr of Garrick, preg conteine his voluminous 


ay Dealt 20 Sanam of his time. 
The fret Bisho; 2 pe Laon d 
and ap many polne is the great actor’s life, 














published, price @e, 6d, 
HANGE "Of "AIR: or, the Pursuit of 


Hea! the sat, in 
Exercise, unease of Scene, pure Air, eee mental Ratexae! 
various Disorders and in bre wen to which < ee meg Wear and 
Tear of Modern Life, of Education, tion. 
a By —— JOHNSON, M “De 
ysician Extraordi: 
Also, by the Sate hether, 


An Essay on Indigestion. 7th edition, price 
61. 6d. boards. 





Highiey, Fleet Street, Publisher. ‘ | 





hitherto obscure unexplained. 
Henry Colbura bere Wad ‘es Bentley, | New Burlington Street. 





zB; Church in 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. Oana wh a fa Porteatt by Dean, 


HE LIFE of the Rev. T. 
a int ANSHAW MIDDLETON, D.D. mie Bishop of 
alcatte y the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late 
pa Bt ae vary BS College, eee oe 4 
Pehated Oe Coy dot Waterloo Place, Pall Mall aes 





Lately published oy 
AJOR CARTW 

’ Edited a ay hs NI NIECE. 

aod Lord Shalbvaras, the late socentrie Wari Stanhope, Mr. Whit. 


772) Sapper 2 vols. 
one 


3 LIFE and 


The Empress Josephine’ 8 Private Corre- 
Forming the and concluding Volume of her 
oudiontnionn person 4, ee ane " ss 
> ces almos! bg ~ 
dented.”—New Monthly ‘Magaxine. oP 
Purchasers of the first two volumes are advised to complete 
their Sets forthwith. 
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Te BRITISH. CRITIC, ‘QUARTERLY 
nic {THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 


Whately, on the Errors of Romanism—Jones, on 
Vealtb rces of Taxation— 





the Di Distribution of 

‘oynder, on the 

Boscobel Tracts—La 

Sermons—Todd’s Life of Archbishop Cranmer—Stratten’s Book 

of the Priesthood— vorta apy for the Pro- 
of the G state and 


ospel of th 
tated ae Od cen. Bitiosoe 
Printed for C., J.,G., and F. R St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and Water Aterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

















HE UNITED 2 JOURNAL, 


and Naval and Mili Magazine, for September, con 
tains Ca) Basil Hall's Second Letter on Steam Navi ation— 
2. tions on ee? Pasion Army and General lence of 


India—3. The Sword and ‘rimer—4. A Revolution—5. Sta- 

tistical Account of the Reston Army from its Origin to the n. 

sent Period. by a Foesign Oficer—¢. Recollections of a Sea- 

by a Midshipman of othe last Century—7. Reminiscences of a 

Subaltern, (continued: jurvey of the West Coast of Africa in 
1—9. A A Sejoere in Ithaca, Arethusa’s Fountain— 





sea emnaian of Bs. Siddons. By James B Boad en 
Interspersed with Anecdotes of Authors and Actors, 
Teeided asa to the. Author's Life of her Brother, 
Ms. Kem Kemble. Printed uniformly, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Por- 
trait, ages by Turner, from a Picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, price 26s. 


Conversations of J; anes Northcote, Esq. R.A. 
with William Hazlitt. In 1 rape 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


The Political Primer; or, Road to Public 

* Honours. Small 8vo. 5s. 
“ This is a book of very considerable talent, and well worthy 
perigee of readers, both for the information which it con- 

and the style in which it is written.”—Times. 
“« We have — not a little 0 Ee putes by the ‘ Political Primer; 
Road to Public Honours.’ The author displays no slight 
Knowledge of human — and of the arts by which public men 
im this country make the people subservient to their views.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 


Also, nearly ready, in 9 vols. 8vo0. 21s. 


vi. 
Memoirs of the Peninsular Campaigns ; com- 
the History of SD Neneh ef Captain’ Cooke by — Earl of 
ment—and a Narrative of the Campaign Of 1814 in Holland. 





Ia royal 4to. -— oe Loge Boma! 2. 28.5 i or 2oen Proofs of the 
[ge of “TUDOR. J ARCHITEC. 





1825-6 

10. On Naval Timber—1!. Observations on the term Point Blank, 
or on the Pointing of Guns—12. On the Cultivation of Naval and 
Military Science—13. The Spy—14. Hard-up at Tarifa, an Ex- 
tract from a Reefer’s Log— 1b, Presen Presence of Mind in nome or 
poy hr Officers—i7. The late Court-Martial 
~ ‘Woolwich ; Lieutenant Symons—18. Epitaph on the late Capt. 
hilip Beaver, R. N.—19. The late nige-X al Diebitsch’s Cor- 
respondence, containing a ety of Letters on important Pro- 
fessional Subjects—Editor’s per y General Orders, and Cir- 
culars—Courts Martial—Naval and Mili and 
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of 

P ual Curacies, 

the United “Church, of Meghand’ and Ireland, 
exceeding | 


annexed ofall Livings not 501. per Annum, as 
to Parliament eee 1818. >. me , 8. P 
° ‘aul’s Church: 
"04 od Watatloo Plane Pell Mall - 





M ILLMAN’S" Ss TALES, adapted for the 
Higher Classes of Youth. 
John Souter, School Library, 2, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Just SIRES by Dalau and Co. 37, Soho Square, 
EMOIRES et SOUVENIRS du COMTE 
LAVALLETTE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The original, the and most correct edition, price 1. 





Edinburgh amg ea corrected. 
In | large vol. 8vo. with ey ing edition, brought down 


[THE EDINBURGH GAZETTEER; or, 


Compendious ical Dictionary: being a com let 
Body of Geography, F hy, |, Political, Statistical, and Camener- 
cial. re, larger Work in 6 vols. 
Printed » Rees, Orme, Brown, Oy Green, London; 
and Adam Black, Edinbur; 
Of whom may be or 


__ The Edinburgh Gazetteer ; or, Geographical 





itary A 
Prom ctions~ Distribution of the Fleet in Commission on the 
1st of September—Annals of the British Fleet for the year 1806, 
concluded from last Number—Births, Marriages, and Obituary. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


R. DON’S NEW WORK on GARDEN. 
ING and BOTANY, embellish 

cuts. 
The Second Part was published on the 1st of September. Price 
6s. (to be = Monthly). 
Printed heey +» G., and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. Clarke; 
Lon, <n, ‘t. Cadell J. Rivets Jeffery and Son; 
Baldv: vga Cradock ; J. Booker; J. - Booth ; Harvey and Dar- 
ton; Bagster Shire rood and C Harding and Lepard; 
J. T. Sctchely Whittaker ead Cos Simpkin and Marshall; and 
The First Volume, with a Glossa ary and 
Index, may be had complete, price 81. 12s. in cloth boa: 

A Prospectus of the = aS be obtained through any 














y- 6 vols. Svo. 5l. 5s, boards. 
Also, as an Accompaniment to the above Works, 
A New General Atlas, constructed by A. 
Arrowsmith, from the latest Auth in 54 
Maps. Royal 4to. 36s. half-bound; or coloured, 2l. 12s. 6d. 
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On Vo Ist tne ed ood will ete a 
und in rose-col: 


EATH'S PICTURES UE. ‘AN? N ion. 

for 1833. Pee rary Twenty-six beautifully finished 

Plates, executed by under the direc- 

tion «s m. r. Charles Maths | from Drawings by Clarkson Stantield, 

Esq. ith Letter- ress Descriptions, em in the Narrative 

ofa Tous through the most interesting portions ou. dene, of 
Italy, the Tyrol, and the Countries border a 

By LEITCH RITCHIE, 
Five Hundred Copies will be printed on yal 8vo. elegantly 
bound in rose-coloured open the Plates on India paper, 2/. 10s. 











In small 8vo. seats bound, with Il! 
TURE, pire rm a to M Early application will to these Copies. A 
selected. from Ancient etaisce, icovadenes the TANDARD NOVELS, Ralls, fic centr wexy lidntted citar of Pr oof of the Plates will be taken. the 
Paraitare of the Tudor Ae +3 CON~ | prices of which will be as follow :—India, before Letters, 4l. 43.3 
HUNT, Architect. oe & Miss Jane Porter's boas Romance, the with Letters, 3/. 84,; Plain Proofs, ai. 2s. 
“ That which in ordinary h: would have beens dry discus. | “ Ne Chi On & a ill be published 
- sion, he han adorned with vey itera local, literary, scienti- par <n the phate by Cooper TI. Coe Williams, by 1o cts Cay S: pu ° = 
fig, aud general information." Literary Gasette Godvin— itl. The 8 oy fogerty eus of Warsaw The ca for 1832. Prive One Guinea, 
. By the same Author, by fg Mohie Jane rere v. Leon, by Godwin VI. The Last of bound in omens silk agg . - 
, . ohicans, b: Lendon: for Longeeans rm rown, and Green. 
Architettura Campestre displayedin Lodges, Mie, Shelley's "> popola R of Frank revised a 
$ tnd roo ie iis. 82, boards sere "with 8 Aire ar the Author eae BtOtrentywich a Lik ote erecting New Works 
or I ae . in o an toy w a e 
Half-a-Dozen Hints on Picturesque Domes. | Walpole, written by Sir Walter Scott, will appear in an eafly | Js ready for aveneesae Coiburn and —— 
tic -architontare. 24 editions 480; 16s. boards; or 91s. India }% N.B. Ea h Num 


Designs for Parsonage-H: Alms-Houses, 
&ec. &c. = Maal to, Pie aa thea or India Proofs, 


to oy Sle Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Lithotrity.—In 8 20s. 
RINCIPLES of LITHOTRITY ; or; a 
Treatise on the Art of Curing the Suse without Inci- 
sion, fe te pee contents are—A C: ‘oncise Sketch of 
the History of Li id 














U Organs—the Sait the 8 $ which accomy 4 
e 

their eumtatien, ead the Ct c fine ces which influence this 
ie Mena 

in the Practice « of Lithotrity—and , 2 Numerous Collection 
of Cases. The whole illustrated r rive Ph Plates, exhibiting ex- 

different eet 
IN HEURTELOU 


BA 
° Deenee Of oes the Faculty of Medicine a Paris. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





in 1 vol. 8vo. with Map and Pi: lates, 10s. 
ARRATIVE oft the ‘ASHANTEE V WAR, 
witha View ite J git eee Colony of Sierra 


iy 
ite of the al African Colonial Cerne 
Ww ‘arshall, Sta- 


London: Published Egerton Whiisnet 
tioners’ Hall Court; T. tehall; and J. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. 


price only six vr) va » complete in itself, 
containing the whole three (or four = of the original 

priries of the above admired fictions, age ow focknel a 

Henry Colburn hes.4 Richard Bentley, New Batliopton Street. 





ts "2 Buffon's Natural J History. a 
utifull Lt - embellished with 


242. boards, 
NATORAL 1 HISTORY of the GLOBE, 


from the Writings of Buffon, Cuvier, Lacepede, and other eminen: 
eenceniee to which are added, Elements of Botany, by JOHN 
Chiswick: Printed for Thomas Tegg, iagaten: 3 and sold by 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Sue wtgaies 





n Bvo. price 12s. 
ETTERS on the PHYSICAL HISTORY 
of the EA coal and Hh addressed to Professor Blumenbach, con- 


taining G Proofs of the Divine Mission 





of Moses. 
By the late J. A. DE LUC, F.R.S. 
Professor of i ae hy and Geology at Gottingen. Pan 
To which are ntroductor: arks and Illustra- : 


tions, together w in a a Vindicotion of the Author’s Claims to 
view ting Fundamental Points in + ae 
ENRY DE LA FITE, A 
Of Trinity College, Oxford; a of the Royal Society of 


Printed for C., J a +) and re ‘Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


HE SM Uv G “6 L E R. 
By the Author of “« Tales by the alee Family,” 
the ae 


wi WAM Sports of the West, by an Experienced 
I. To be continued monthly, and to be com- 
in din Six Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. om 


autiful Plates. 
Also, just published, 
It. 
Memoirs of Count Lavallette. Written by 
Him: 


self. 
“A work rhe! mt entertainment.”— Times. 
Wnt, and of through hs his a 
nce for conspiracy, and his escape t! 2 
agen, oy, aoe by the exertions of Sir Robert Wilson » and ‘Meese. 
ce and Hutchinson, invest this work with all the ‘deep interest 
of a romance.”—Courier. 


The Dutchman's Fire-side. ” In 2 vols. post 


» with mumerans 





«« This work stamps the author as second to few living novel- 
"Morning Post. 


Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific; 
timaee the basmati of the-Polar Voyages, with numerous 
Plates, engraved by Finden. 2 vols. 8vo. 

« This ex xpedition will be for ever memorable, as one which has 





The New 45: ———- cnt Biign' Annual Register, 
1. BVO. 


a large vo 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; ‘Or, a View 


and F. 
Son; J. 
0.; Hamilton, 
3 J. Booth; 





beg Simpkin and Marshall; a. Law ord; J. Laycock ; 
Sustenance ; and J. Collingwood. 
‘* ‘athe is also published, in a very large volume, price 24s. 
A General Index to the Annual ister, 
from its commencement in 1758 to the year 819, inclusive; after 
which ven eee nted volume has a ——— aaa 
e' james to complete sets may ie pub- 
eho’ but as several are becoming scarce, an early application 


iv seta from the commencement in 1758 may 





Dr. Currie’s eo s 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with Port: 
MEMOIR of the LIFE. ‘WRITINGS, 
Eid, SH OORRIPONDENGE of JARS CURRIE, M.D. 
-R.S. . ans, 
Edinburgh, of ofthe Lond fon Medical Beclety, ke. al i 
ited by we W. CURRIE. 
Printed f fer Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Gree. 


added ly to our a rer of this earth that we inhabit.” 
—Blackwood'’s Magazine 





THE LEGENDARY I HISTORY of 
MAHOMET. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Britton’s Picture of London. 
= ee ‘with cares we of all the Streets, Squares, Public 
ings, &c. and a of the wa 20 Miles round Lon- 
= pace 9s. ORIG ee with the 


INAL PICTURE of 


LONDON, corrected to the present time; being a Guide 
Ty Ei of the British Empire; with a Description of 





By J. BRITTON, F.S.A. &&e. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brewn, aad Green. 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITeRanY GAZETTE OFFICH, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterioe Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, a 

also by J. Chappell, 98, og caper ps rg 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, "Ls ack, 
; | Smii on. b. Bienen, 

i «@ 





London: Pr 
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